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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
edged within four weeks a are re rejected. 


OT. ICE.— his contains the last of a series of three 
articles on Military Education, which deal with the follow- 
ing points: (1) The True Objective ; (2) The Breakdown 
of the Present System; (3) The Right Line. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman played into the 


Government’s hands at Southampton on Tuesday by | 
devoting his speech to South Africa and the Liberal | 


divisions. Their South African policy is the one set-off 


to the Government’s general record of weakness. 


No | 


- no government without force. 


for them. 
| that is obviously too strong to be overthrown may 


_ safely be assumed, but there is never acquiescence in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


matter what mistakes they may have made in calcula- _ 


tion, what mistakes in preparation, it has been plain 


from the beginning of the war that the Government 
meant to see this South African matter through, and | 


the people of England has recognised as much and it 
is that and that alone which has preserved this Ministry 
from an early and inglorious death. 
plain statement of Lord Salisbury’s as to not leaving 


It is just that | 


the republics a shred of independence, the statement — 


Sir Henry reprobates, which has won for the Govern- 
ment an amount of public confidence impossible on 
general grounds to account for. 


The people have felt that on one subject at any rate 
they know what the Government means; they were 
given. a clear lead, while it was precisely on that 
subject that it was impossible to know what the 
Opposition was driving at. It is difficult after 
measuring the supposed Radical leader’s incapacity 
as a party tactician, to spare for his arguments of 
policy the contempt they deserved. In these days 
the drafts on capacity for contempt are heavy. 
Sir Henry stands by his description of some of the 
military methods adopted as methods of barbarism ; 


and yet he adjures the country to believe he never | 


insinuated aught against the army. Does he really 
suppose that the generals in the field had nothiag to 
do with the adoption of these methods ? 


His arguments as to force as a remedy are not 
relevant. We are all aware that government by force 
alone will never solve all the problems gevernment 
involves, but that does not invalidate the comple- 
mentary truth, we might say axiom, that there can be 


In every country and in 
every age force is the foundation of government. And 
there can never be any administrative superstructure 
in the new colonies until we have laid a solid founda- 
tion by proving to the Boers that we are too strong 
Indeed eventual acquiescence in government 


| government on sufferance. This is peculiarly true of 
the Dutch Boers. That species of passive resistance 
recognises no influence but necessity. 


The Irish, whom Sir Henry cited, are different. 


| Indeed the natures of the Dutch Boer and the Keltic 


Irish are about as sharply opposed as two natures 
could be. There is a chivalrous spirit in the true 
Irishman to which the Boer is a stranger, which 
indeed he would despise. Sir Henry’s argument 
against the State settlement of British immigrants in 
South Africa from the train of hatreds and heartburnings 
left by the Ulster Plantation and Cromwellian methods in 
Ireland is not to the point. No one has ever suggested 
anything of that kind for Africa. On the contrary it is 
proposed to assist the Boers by State aid to re-settle on 
their farms, and to assist English immigrants to settle 
on lands regularly bought and paid for or on public 
lands, in which there was no private ownership. Had 
Cromwell adopted these methods in Ireland instead of 
the method of massacre, though there might still be an 
Irish question, it would be without the bitterness that 
has always and not unnaturally infected Irish politics. 


The Liberal party have at any rate come to an agree- 
ment about one thing: that they will have a meeting. 
They have further been able to agree that the venue 
shall be the Reform Club and the hour and day Tues- 
day next, 9 July, at 2.30 p.m. It is highly creditable to 
the party that they have been able to agree on no less 
than four distinct points; a good omen for the 
success of the meeting. Apparently all sections of 
Liberals and Radicals are going to affirm the fit- 
ness of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to lead them ; 
but much is to depend on the tone of Sir Henry’s 
speech. It may, of course, be that Mr. Asquith and the 
Liberal Imperialists do not consider that they are yet 
quite prepared to take the field in open force, and require 
a certain period of ‘‘harmony” in order to cover their 
preparations. We refuse to believe that they really 
desire an indefinite extension of the status quo. One 
would like to know how Thursday’s debate on the Loan 
Bill will affect proceedings at the Reform Club. We 
should also like to know if the Unionists in the club, 
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which according to its Radical members is ‘‘ mostly 
Tory”, are to be allowed to look on. 


Mr. Asquith’s reply to ‘‘Dear McKenna and 
Hobhouse” and thirty-eight other Liberals, who wrote 
explaining in cordial terms that they could not be 
present at the proposed dinner in his honour, was manly 
and straightforward. ‘*‘ What I said about the war I 
am not the least repentant of, and if necessary I shall say 
it again” was the gist of his answer. Of course there 
was some little attempt to whittle away the difference 
between the’two warring sections of the party—‘‘ having 
differed with some of our friends upon one question ”— 
but on the whole his attitude was uncompromising and 
masterful without being aggressive. The donnish way 
of Mr. Asquith that has so often repelled his own side 
in the House was here notably absent. 


There are no big events to chronicle in connexion with 
the operations in South Africa. Lord Kitchener’s last 
weekly report accounted for 430 of the enemy killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners ; since the beginning of 
the year some five thousand of them have been disposed 
of, and it becomes daily more evident that the numerous 
commandoes in the field are of inconsiderable bulk. 
Their diminishing numbers unfortunately only make 
them the more difficult to deal with. In a field of 
operations so vast the British forces have now become 
something like a sieve through which the Boer atoms 
are able to escape. The invaders of Cape Colony have 
been active, but have suffered more damage than they 
have inflicted. A descent by Fouché into the native 
territory of the Transkei has ended in Fouché seeking 
safety in the Drakensberg. In the North, the Boers 
attacked two blockhouses on the Delagoa line and were 
repulsed with loss, but against this must be set the 
wrecking of a train from Pietersburg, costing us an 
officer and fourteen men. At Pietersburg a field cornet 
and forty-four men have surrendered and at Hopewell 
on 1 July General Grenfell made a considerable capture 
from Beyer’s commando. Even pro-Boer infatua- 
tion, whether located in Brussels, in London or in 
Cape Colony, cannot much longer pretend that there is 
any chance of British patience and persistence being 
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exhausted, when the exhaustion, the proclamation of | 


Messrs. Burger and Steyn notwithstanding, is obviousl y 
all on the other side. 


There seems the right combination of hopefulness 
and good sense on the part of the societies interesting 
themselves in conducting the emigration of women 
settlers to South Africa. Lady Frances Balfour threw out 
a challenge to those who will have the task of settling 
British male residents in that country which should put 
them on their mettle. See that you get the suitable 
men, she said ; and we will see that they are supplied 
with the proper kind of women for making good wives 
and mothers of a future race of British who will do their 
part in settling and restoring the country to prosperity 
and ensuring its future. Seven hundred women have 
already gone out, and a specially noticeable feature of 
the scheme is that those, and others who will follow, do 


emigrants are usually supplied. In Rhodesia and the 
Transvaal in fact it is pointed out that it is the kind of 
women whom we call ladies who have the best prospects 
and not so much domestic servants. Women qualified 
to be housekeepers, certificated teachers, typewriters, 
milliners—capable women in short are wanted who, we 
are afraid, find life in England very often wanting in 
opportunities for their abilities. Under the auspices of 
the societies they have the necessary guarantees against 
the difficulties and dangers that otherwise would be 
insurmountable to them as individuals. 


The excessive sensationalism, journalistic and the 
very reverse of scientific in its character, of the maga- 


Parliamentary debate, but on the whole it was 
distinctly useful. Whether the distribution of the whole 
fleet is a proper subject for Parliamentary discussion, 
questions of giving information to foreign Governments 
being considered, may be a doubtful matter. We hold 
that Mr. Arnold-Forster was perfectly entitled to decline 
to discuss the subject, though we shrewdly suspect 
that Sir Charles Dilke is right in his suggestion that 
such foreign Governments as wanted the information 
already knew about as much as to our policy of distri- 
bution as our own Admiralty, and certainly far more 
than any private member who wished to discuss the 
question in the House on Wednesday. There wasa 
great simulation of righteous indignation at the sug- 
gestion that certain officers in command had expressed 
their dissatisfaction at the existing state of things. It 
would none the less, however, be exceedingly unwise to 
assume that these officers were satisfied with everything 
in the fleet they commanded. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster in his reply adopted a frank and 
sensible tone—an enormous improvement on the official 
optimism which is so irritating because so transparently 
false. It is very poor mummery at best. Perhaps the 
remembrance of his brilliant performances as critic 
shamed the Secretary of the Admiralty out of. any 
lapse into official complacency. It must be admitted 
by any open-minded man, the fierce indignation 
of Mr. Edmund Robertson notwithstanding, that 
Mr. Arnold - Forster's answer more than justified 
reasonable criticism of the present state and position of 
the Mediterranean Fleet. Whether the depletion of the 
fleet in those waters by the necessity of reinforcing 
China and other distant stations were avoidable or 
not, it remains an admitted fact that the Mediterranean 
Fleet is not at present at its proper strength. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster admitted specifically that there was a 
deficiency in respect of battleships, cruisers, agd 
destroyers, and undertook that these deficiencies should 
be made up as soon as general imperial necessities and 
the strength of the fleet as 2 whole allowed of it. We 
trust that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s pleasing frankness will 
not get less when he has to deal with and defend con- 
ditions which will have grown up under his own 
responsibility. In this case he was occupied solely with 
the results of predecessors’ administration. 


The French Government has issued a Yellow Book 
containing the account of Chinese affairs from the 
French point of view down to 18 June. But there is 
nothing new in it; not even the general tone which 
asserts with all the official reports of the other Powers 
that its noble self was distinguished from all the Allies 
by gallantry, chivalry and humanity and the affection of 
the Chinese. The evacuation of troops is going on 
contemporaneously with the handing over to the 
Chinese authorities of the different divisions of Peking 
that have been under the management of the several 
Powers during the occupation. It is still doubt- 
ful however whether disorders may not break out 
again and the French are said to be intending not to 


_ evacuate Pao-ting-fu until the autumn, though the 
not belong only to the class from whom the rougher | 


zine article which the Navy League has adopted | 
as its manifesto in the matter of the Mediter- | 


ranean Fleet received hardly too severe a castigation 
in the House on Wednesday last, when the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of the Mediterranean Fleet 
was discussed on a motion by Mr. Yerburgh to 
reduce the vote for the Admiralty Office. The dis- 
cussion was hampered by technical restrictions of 


German soldiers are on the point of leaving. Sir 
Edward Seymour is returning home and the China 
Association has obtained his promise that British trade 
interests in China shall have his advocacy. Sir Norman 
Stewart and the Indian troops are on their way back to 
India; the German General Staff has begun its inevit- 
able official history of the expedition ; the special Chinese 
mission to Germany with Prince Chun at its head is 
preparing to leave Shanghai for Germany. 


Thibet is the home of the mysterious, and possibly 
this national characteristic has rendered it desirable to 
envelop in mystery the so-called embassy from the 
Grand Lama to the Tsar. For the same reason per- 
haps the chief envoy has assumed a Muscovite name, 
and made a perilous journey through British India 
surrounded by English spies, intent on stealing his 


_ credentials, rather than travel to S. Petersburg in such 
_ safety and comfort as the Russian lines through Central 


Asia or Siberia would have afforded. Or he may have 
wished to rival Dr. Nikola. It is not easy to deter- 
mine exactly what is going on, but it might not be far 
from the truth to conjecture that the embassy is the 
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work of Russian agents, and will promptly be disclaimed 
by the Dalai Lama if he ever hears of it and if it suits 
his purpose to do so. The movement is probably 
associated with the activity recently displayed by 
Russia in Kashgaria and Eastern Turkestan. It would 
suit her policy very well to extend her influence over 
Thibet and establish herself along the northern frontier 
of India while menacing China on the west. The an- 
nexation of Thibet and Persia would handsomely round 
off her Asiatic possessions on the south—for a time. 


The last hope that New Zealand would join the 
Australian Federation has been dissipated by the 
unanimous report of the commission appointed to inquire 
into the whole subject. New Zealand elects to work 
out her destiny as a separate constitutional entity in 
the South Seas. Australian Federation has generally 
and with good reason been regarded as a new link 
forged in the chain of Imperial unity. It is not 
a little remarkable that New Zealand has grown 
more independent, in regard to Australia, in pro- 
portion as her loyalty to the Empire, of which the 
latest evidence was the reception given to the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall, has been strengthened 
and confirmed. Whether her abstinence is wise or 
unwise events must show. The plight of Newfound- 
land might have been expected to act as a warning. 
Newfoundland’s best friends have long been con- 
scious of the mistake made in refusing to join the 
Canadian Dominion. In the days when Sir George 
Grey’s voice was a power in New Zealand, the 1,200 
miles of ocean separating the colony from Australia 
were accepted as 1,200 reasons why she should not 
participate in a federal movement. To-day the reasons 
advanced are political, economic and strategic. New 
Zealand wishes to retain a free hand and if there is any 
danger, as some fear, that Australian development may 
follow on American lines subject only to the condition 
of ultimate loyalty to the Crown, New Zealand is 
justified. That American methods are unpopular in the 
Colony is shown in the speech with which Lord 
Ranfurly opened Parliament in Wellington on Tuesday. 
Mr. Seddon will not allow the colony to fall into the 
hands of trust monopolists. He is a free trader in the 
best sense of the word. 


Mr. Chamberlain let himself go at the Dominion-day 
banquet in London on Tuesday. To judge by the 
**cheers” and ‘‘ loud cheers”, with which the speech 
was punctuated, it was rousing enough: and it was 
also what, with an effort of restraint, we shall call 
blatant. It was the sort of speech that would create a 
good impression in, say, Sheffield during the heat of a 
general election. 
try to remember that it is not election time and that he 
is not a candidate at the polls, but a Cabinet Minister 
filling a very great and responsible office. He is not 
justified, because he desired to upset his friend Mr. 
Morley, in talking of ‘‘the uninstructed prejudice and 
envy of foreign nations who greedily swallow every lie 
that is foisted upon them by enemies abroad or traitors at 
home”. Why cannot he quote his Kipling—or whoever 
it is who writes about the ‘‘ East outheralding the 
morn ”—enthuse about the ‘‘ sceptre of dominion” and 
so forth, and leave foreign nations alone? Frankly, 
we prefer Lord Salisbury on foreign nations, dying 
or otherwise, to Mr. Chamberlain. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 


Sir John Gorst still holds on in spite of being made by 
his masters to play the part of tool to the House of 
Commons a second time. Sir John introduced the alter- 
native Education Bill on Tuesday. It is a brilliant piece 
of political dexterity, for though so small that it can be 
no sort of compensation for the loss of the real Bill, it 
manages to include in a wholly ineffective form just the 
most certain causes of contention. The result is that the 
maximum of friction with the least effect will be pro- 
duced now, while the Opposition will be left free to 
renew the attack on precisely the same positions next 
year. We cannot say we think they will be in any 
way to blame, if they do so. If a ministry chooses 
to give an opportunity for attack that even the 


weakest of Oppositions can hardly fail to turn to | 


But Mr. Chamberlain should really | 


account, it is childish to blame that Opposition for 
taking advantage of it. The Government have one 
opportunity yet of improving on their educational 
record. Lord Salisbury was fearful the other day at 
the United Club that his party might ‘‘do even too 
well”. Let the Educational Bill follow its predecessors 
into darkness and Lord Salisbury’s apprehension will 
perhaps be allayed. 


The Lords Committee’s suggestions for recasting the 
Sovereign’s declaration as to Roman Catholicism do 


' not seem to commend themselves either to extreme 


Protestants or to Roman Catholics, which might seem to 
indicate that they hit the right mean. For ourselves 
we agree with a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” that 
by far the simplest and most rational form for the 
declaration to take would be a simple affirmation that no 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome within this realm of 
England was admitted by the King. That is all that is 
required. The matter is purely political, or there 
would have to be a declaration against every creed and 
every church except the Anglican, also against Atheism 
and Agnosticism. It is the political aspect that made 
it undesirable, in effect impossible, that the English 
Sovereign should be a Roman Catholic, and it is that 
aspect which still makes it necessary that he should be 
a Protestant—using the term in its strict and proper 
sense. We should hope no attention will be paid to 
such representations as appear in Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
silly letter. There is something humorous, though, in 
the idea of Mr. Smith speaking for the nation ! 


By fixing the date of Lord Russell’s trial not later 
than 6 August the constitution of the Court is settled. 
Parliament will be in session and therefore it is at the 
Bar of the House of Lords and not before the Court of 
the Lord High Steward that Lord Russell will appear. 
All the Peers Scotch and Irish and the Bishops as Lords 
of Parliament have a right to be summoned, and the 
President of the Court will be a Lord High Steward 
appointed by the King. The judges will be summoned to 
attend the House according to an immemorial custom 
of which there used to be more frequent instances 
before the creation of Lords of Appeal. It is a some- 
what common error that the judicial functions of the 
Peers have been legally curtailed. The only change 
however is that the legal right of a peer to sit in every 
case before the House has for a long time not been 
claimed, and has become less likely to be claimed since 
the appointment of Lords of Appeal who have filled 
high judicial office. Soin theory every peer who sits 
on the trial of Lord Russell will have the right of giving 
an opinion on the law as_ well as the facts ; but doubt- 
less they will take their law from the Lord High 
Steward and the judges and as to the facts be guided by 
the Lord High Steward as a jury is guided by the 
directions of the judge. They will give their verdict 
‘on honour” and not on oath; but the Bishops do not 
take part in the actual judgment but retire as directed by 
the Canon law after making a protest saving their legal 
rights of judicature. 


Lords and Ladies do not seem to agree. The Upper 
House seldom misses an opportunity to sit heavily on 
feminine aspirations after a wider and more active 
sphere of life, as the ladies would put it, after men’s 
business on the platform and in the council chamber, 
as men, or at any rate Peers, prefer to say. The 
Lords have just rejected Lord Aberdeen’s proposal to 
allow women to be Borough Councillors in London, 
being in no way influenced by the unanimous testimony 
of the Bishops to women’s worth. It is curious this 
repugnance on the Peers’ part to women taking part in 
public life, a repugnance by no means reflected in 
the Lower House, seeing that the predominant 
peer, who usually plays on the Lords as an instrument 
of music, making them discourse what tune he will, is 
all on the ladies’ side. Lord Salisbury has always been 
in favour of extending the franchise to women and has 
supported by his vote the proposals to open to them the 
door of various spheres of Local Government. We can 
understand and sympathise with masculine repugnance to 
their womanfolk exposing themselves to the hurly burly 
of elections, but we are very firmly persuaded of the 
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usefulness of women in many departments of local 
administration. 


The pace of motors has increased, is increasing 
and must be diminished. Mr. Akers Douglas’ reply 
in the House on Tuesday to Mr. Muntz’ question 
about the rate at which motors were driven into the 
parks was clothed in some Ministerial magnificence, 
but was not at all serviceable. In putting the pace at 
forty miles an hour Mr. Muntz, it may be, overstated 
the case; but motors certainly seem to go at an 
express-train speed when their drivers think the way is 
fairly clear, and that in itself is most offensive. Not 
content with the smells and the dust and the whirrings 
that he makes, the motor scorcher must monopolise the 
highway and frighten folk nearly out of their wits by 
the rate he travels. We are not sure that he might 
not with advantage be sent to prison without option of 
a fine. 


The whole countryside has benefited enormously by 
the rains that last week ended a drought of between 
two and three months’ duration. The change came in 
the very nick of time, for most of the thin crop of hay 
had been harvested before the first drop fell, and had 
the dry weather lasted another fortnight or so the 
prospects of the corn harvest would have been 
gloomy indeed. But if there is to be a fair second 
crop of hay and if the grain crop is to have some- 
thing like a good body of straw, we must look for 
a good deal more rain. Another week’s dry weather 
and the whole land would again be athirst. 


We publish in another column an article on the 
progress that has been made, since we dealt with the 
subject, in schemes for the preservation of the Richmond 
Hill View and the river front between Richmond 
and Twickenham. From this it will be seen that 


if the bigger and more satisfactory scheme of Sir | 


Whittaker Ellis is to be carried out, it will be neces- 
sary to take prompt action to supplement the cautious 
deliberations of local councils. The question is a 
national one and ought not to be left to the chances of 
a parochial decision. We may add that it is desirable 
that Sir Whittaker Ellis should make some announce- 
ment of what he is doing or hopes to do. At the 
outset of the campaign which he started with so laud- 
able a public spirit, he invited communications from all 
interested in the matter; but to our knowledge more 
than one person eager and willing to help in the fight 
has been unable to obtain any reply to inquiries. What 
is wanted now is a committee, a public invitation and 
a subscription list. 


The closing of the New York Stock Exchange for 
three days has deprived the London Stock Exchange 
of its only business: dullness has dominated. It 
is a good thing that Wall Street is closed for a bit, 
as to judge by the prices sent over on Wednesday 
the heat has so demoralised the market that 
it is impossible to please it. For instance, 
the directors of the United States Steel Trust 
did everything that was expected of them: they 
declared the first quarterly payment of the 7 per 
cent. dividend on the Preference, and they declared 
I per cent. on the Common. Yet the market pretended 
to be dissatisfied because it was not stated that the 
ordinary dividend was quarterly, and marked down 
both classes of shares three dollars. London how- 
ever was not quite so irrational, and put them 
back two dollars over parity. The truth probably is 
that a great many people bought in the hope that 
the dividends would send prices much higher (as 
they would have done in a healthy market), and these 
disappointed speculators have thrown their shares out. 
Everybody expects higher prices all round from New 
York next week. The only other feature of interest 
has been the rise in Wassaus to over 9. By the end of 
the month or possibly sooner, the cable about the latest 
borehole on the Huni river area ought to be received, 


OUR POLITICAL PLIGHT. 


i" is a pity Carlyle is not living at this hour. We do 
not know that England exactly has need of him ; 
but his wrath at the present condition of English politics 
would have been a great spectacle, rather the thunder- 
phrases in which he would have expressed it would 
have made a wondrous noise. He had not the over- 
whelming wisdom of the present seer of Chelsea, Mr. 
Courtney, but his invention in the way of lurid and 
startling phrases made him a far more terrible person. 
Mr. Courtney proves you to be a fool; Carlyle drew 
you, and you saw that you were one ; a much more painful 
trial. There may have been, there always was, much 
of caricature in the drawing, but there was much of 
yourself as well. Certainly we should greatly like to 
know what precise cluster of words Carlyle would 
have thought appropriate for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, what for Mr. Arthur Balfour, what for Sir 
William Harcourt, what for the Government generally, 
and what for the broken pieces of the Opposition ; 
broken pieces, to judge from the pathetic resolutions of 
the Home Counties’ Liberal Federation, trying so hard 
to get together again. Very possibly Lord Salisbury and’ 
Mr. Asquith might each have been elevated to the dignity 
of being a Man. About Mr. Chamberlain we are not 
sure: his palpable force and robust indifference to the 
niceties of taste would have given a great claim, but 
Carlyle would probably have thought that his proper 
place and natural friends were on the Mountain. One 
thing is quite certain; he would have involved Opposi- 
tions and Government alike in a hearty curse; party 
politics in contemptuous abuse; while solemnly he 
would have invoked the shade of Cromwell to come 
and turn them out neck and crop, every one of them. 

Cromwell in that capacity would very possibly have 
the sympathy of many who detest him in the other 
parts he has played. One may be sure “he 
would not do the Lord’s work negligently”. We 
doubt even if gratitude for his statue would make 
him stop short at Lord Rosebery. But Lord Rosebery 
does not need clearing. He has removed himself. It 
is quite extraordinary how inall the talk at the clubs 
and in the street, in all the speculation as to the probable 
starters for the Liberal leadership, one never hears Lord 
Rosebery’s name. There seems to be a settled convic- 
tion that Lord Rosebery is out of the running. Possibly 
he does not wish to be inthe running. If so, he appa- 
rently has changed his mind since the opening of this 
session. In the early months of the year he was quite 
active, or rather voluble, inthe Lords. If he was nota 
party leader, he spoke, as the ‘‘ Times” in a vein of 
humour unwonted in that newspaper said, with the air 
of a man who at any moment might be. Now he is. 
no longer a man who might lead. It is a very great 
pity. Of his intellectual abilities there can be no 
doubt : of his culture and personal attractiveness as: 
little; but he cannot realise that to be a finished’ 
comedian is not enough for success or good work in 
English public life. So Lord Rosebery must go. 

The Government case is really avery sadone. There 
was no reason on earth, nor, for all we know, under 
the earth, why this Government should not do very well. 
They had everything in their favour and the experience, 
significant enough, of six years in office to guide them. 
Their views, their policy are on the whole sound enough ; 
they have not broken down on any false or wrongly 
conceived theory. Their education theory, the province’ 
in which they have collapsed with most discredit, is 
admirable and far-sighted. There is nothing intellec- 
tual about the Government’s failure—hardly could 
there be with Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour at 
its head. The weakness lies elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment’s career is only one more illustration of the old 
commonplace that it is not intellect that makes 
a man succeed in life, but determination and 
character. It is all very well, all very brilliant 
perhaps, to be graceful and charming, to take very 
heavy work lightly, to be versatile, to be playing: 
bridge a few minutes before you go to guide a 


/ momentous debate in the House, but that will not: 


and if favourable will send up the shares of all mines | 


on the Tarkwa range. In other markets stagnation 
reigns supreme. Consols closed at 93}. 


do for English public business. Duller men more in. 
earnest and more determined would do better. Mr.. 


| Chamberlain, it is true, is very much in earnest, not im 
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any sense dull, and no one would pretend the Colonial 
Secretary lacks force; but it does not follow that 
because you have the one thing needful, there may not 
be other things desirable. Unfortunately qualities, as 
trumps in cards, which concentrated in one individual 
would command the game, distributed have little effect. 
This Cabinet has all the qualities somewhere among its 
various members, but there is no controlling force 
to prevent their neutralising each other, or to 
reduce such*neutralising to a minimum. We should 
be sorry indeed to say that the case of the Govern- 
ment was hopeless, but we should be still sorrier, 
for our credit’s sake, to say it was _ hopeful. 
Still on the greatest thing, South Africa, they are at 
least competent and mean to see their task through. 
So the country is not in an absolutely desperate poli- 
tical position, as it would be otherwise. For it seems 
clear that no help can be looked for from the other side for 
an indefinite time. They have not yet decided whether 
they will go on pretending that they agree as to points 
on which they know, as privately they admit, that they 
profoundly differ or will admit their differences, leaving 
the stronger section to fight with freedom. One would 
have thought all elements in the Opposition would see 
that to go on as they are is the worst thing for them all. 
It is not even keeping up appearances ; for of union 
amongst the Liberals there is no appearance whatever. 
All it does is to prevent any section of Radicals 
from acting with any vigour and to keep in 
the seat of leadership one whom no single group of 
Liberals would choose, or put up with, were they free 
to act according to their better judgment. Liberals 
may perhaps say their plan has been to find and follow the 
Least Common Denominator ; maybe they have found it. 
If it is also their Greatest Common Measure, they are 
not to be congratulated. 

One sees very plainly that all this tangle is one of men, 
not of policy and principles. Unfortunately principles 
are more easily accommodated and changed than men. 
New men are wanted ; and who are they tobe? The 
two public men the country is perhaps thinking most of 
at this juncture are Lord Curzon and Mr. Asquith. 
Neither is a new man in the sense of hitherto being 
not in the front rank of public life. Both have been 
‘in the front rank for years; but neither has tried 
his hand at leading; and it is the capacity for 
leading that is wanted. Both these men have at least 
the advantage that they have not tried and failed. We 
do not think either is so conspicuously deficient in the 
leader’s qualities as to judge it discreet to retain this 
advantage by never trying. If Mr. Asquith should 
now shrink from the power that may be thrust upon 
him and insist on keeping up this pretence at unanimity, 
~he will go far to show he has not the qualities required 
by the people of this country. He need not seek this 
power, but it is to be hoped he will not fear it or 
handle it delicately if presented to him, but grasp it in 
such-strong way as shall enable him to hold it. Lord 
Curzon’s turn will not come yet. When it does, we 
have no fear of his fearing to lead. Leaders one way 
or another this country must have ; the people insist on 
being led. There is danger that from weariness of 
being asked to show the way by those whose business 
is to show it, they may blindly follow the first person 
who will confidently point them any way ; no matter 
if it leads to destruction. Will our public men never 
realise, what political philosophers have insistently 
urged, that under democratic conditions as much as 
under aristocratic or any other conditions, the average 
— will expect and require to be led and not to 
ea 


THE CHINESE CARCASE AND THE EAGLES. 


6 ke prolonged conversazione which has followed 

the siege of the Legations at Peking has had at 
least one definite result. The Powers have decided to 
exact an indemnity of Tis.450,000,000 in payment of 
expenses entailed by that piece of ‘‘ Midsummer Mad- 
ness ”, as Sir Robert Hart phrased it ; and the moment 
may not be inopportune to take stock of the situation. 
There is little use in discussing the amount which is an 
expression, in several cases at least, of exigencies that 


| into effect. 


may not be resisted when a sword figures in the oppo- 
site scale. It might escape scrutiny altogether if China 
were organised and developed like the countries of 
Europe, with like standards of value and monetary 
reserves ; but 465,000,000 is a very large sum to be paid 
by people who use coins worth less than one-third of a 
farthing ; and the misfortune is that it will have to be 
paid chiefly by provinces that took no part in the 
crime. 

Addressing Lord Salisbury on 10 September last, 
when the negotiations which have reached this notable 
result were about to open, the China Association laid 
down two propositions : (1) That no settlement should 
be regarded as admissible which did not exclude from 
power those primarily responsible for the outbreak ; 
(2) That fiscal reform was a necessity, if additional re- 
quirements were to be met without subjecting the 
people to additional taxation they might hardly endure. 
‘* Personal responsibility rested notoriously on Prince 
Tuan, Kang Yi, and the Empress’ trusted henchman Tung 
Fuh-siang” ; and they should pay the penalty of their 
crimes. The exclusion from power ofa faction so deeply 
compromised should, at any rate, be regarded as an essen- 
tial preliminary to negotiation ; and though it might be 
expedient, for reasons of State,.to guarantee the per- 
sonal immunity of the Empress it was essential to 
rescue the Emperor from her durance and restore him 
to power. ‘*The Emperor and the advisers he had 
gathered round him before the coup d’état had per- 
ceived the necessity of reforms, if China is to survive as 
an integral State. His attempts to abolish sinecures 
and introduce the principle of a budget rank, 
indeed, among the proximate causes of the conspiracy 
which has had such disastrous consequences, not only 
for foreigners but for the Chinese themselves. Such 
reforms are opposed to the selfish interests of the 
Courtiers, Permanent Officials, Manchu Pensioners, and 
Sinecurists who gave their support to the lately domi- 
nant clique ; and they are in the last degree unlikely to 
be inaugurated under what may, for convenience of 
designation, be called an ‘ Empress’ régime.” 

The programme is plausible, and has the advantage 
of requiring no peculiarly expert knowledge for its 
comprehension. Let us see how far it has been carried 
(1) As regards the political aspect, ‘‘ the 
Chinese Government [to quote the ‘‘Peking and 
Tientsin Times” of the 11 May] to whom we are 
presumably and prospectively going to hand back the 
Province of Chihli and the protection of our commercial 
interests is identical with the Chinese Government 
which lied to us, besieged us, and dealt murderously 
with us. At the head of it is the Empress Dowager, 
still dragging the Emperor like a whipped dog at her 
heels. Dancing fantastic pantomime on her shadow is 
the heir-apparent.” Prince Tuan and Tung Fuh-siang, 
the chief protagonists of the drama, are at large and 
said to be plotting insurrection in the north-west. Kang 
Yi is said to have died and Yu Hsien (who ordered the 
massacre of missionaries at Tai-yuen) to have been 
executed, though a shadow of doubt hangs over their 
fate. The Empress’ favourite eunuch Li Lien-ying, 
Lu Chuan-lin, and Yung Lu are all at Si-ngan ‘* with 
Prince Ching and Li Hung-chang at Peking to complete 
the bouquet! ... Yet it is to these very men that 
we are invited to look for reorganisation and to 
evolve order out of chaos! The unexpected happens 
continually in China; but truly we fail to realise 
by what magic influence the sow’s ear is to be 
transformed into a silk purse by this means”. So 
much for the political transformation which might 
conceivably have been effected if there had been 
present in the council of the Powers a dominant 
personality who knew the Chinese as well as his own 
mind, and if there had been a willingness to sub- 
ordinate rivalries and jealousies to considerations of 
the common weal. But political questions in China can 
wait : dynasties have become effete before, and dis- 
appeared when they had dree’d their weird: the 
integral character of the provincial administration 
suffices for purposes of government in the meantime. 
(2) What can less easily wait is the question of 
finance. China has resources, if they could be 
made available; but time is required to accom- 
plish reforms as well as to develop mines, and 
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-the eagles are impatient. 


‘likin to the service of the 


It has been proposed to 
abolish the pensions to which every Manchu is held 
entitled in virtue of his descent, and to abolish the 
privilege in virtue of which Manchu officials obtain fat 


- posts without having to go through the same exami- 


nation as Chinese. Are the Manchu members of the 
Court grouped round the Empress Dowager likely to 
promote the change? It has been proposed to com- 
mute the rice tribute due annually by the Provinces 
to Peking, which not only constitutes a highly wasteful 


‘form of remittance but affords facilities for indetinite 


peculation on the part of all concerned, It has been 
proposed to regulate the salt system, respecting which 
the Chinese themselves say that all the bamboos grown 


in China would be insufficient to describe the iniquities | 
| of obtaining its consent to expenditure of moneys 
| necessary for the public service after 30 June; and 


involved. It has been proposed to abolish the native 
Customs offices which exist still even at treaty ports 
and to merge them in the so-called Foreign Customs 
under the control of Sir Robert Hart. What likelihood 
is there that such changes—changes destructive, 


-be it remarked, of ‘‘ opportunities "—being inaugurated 


by the Reactionaries who in 1898 suppressed the 
Emperor because he was a Reformer? Is it surpris- 
ing that we had, instead, a proposal to double the 
Customs tariff, a proposition which has the deliciously 
humorous characteristic—from the Chinese point of 
view—of making foreigners recoup the indemnities out of 


‘their own trade: and, from the point of view of non- 


commercial European Powers, of placing on the nation 
which does two-thirds of the trade a burden from which 
they would themselves largely escape? Even the pro- 
posal to revise specific values fixed forty years ago, 
in order to make them represent effectively the 5 per 
cent. contemplated in the Treaty of Tientsin is open 


which a theorist will cling to his theories after they 
have ceased to be applicable to the cases for which 
they were originally intended. Mr. Morley’s actions 
_ have always an intellectual basis and, unlike most of 
the people who see he is on their side in opposing the 
Government on all points as to the war without being 
competent to appreciate his reasons, he is never 
actuated by merely personal or party malice. But that 
basis, in this particular case at least, is so slight that we 
wonder that even a man who may hae swallowed 
any amount of books and dispatches on constitutional 
law should not see how frail it is as a foundation for 
building any practical proposal. The facts that may 
' be taken for granted are that it is not intended at 
present to summon the Cape Parliament for the purpose 


_ that the advice of the Ministers of the Colony to the 
Governor to issue warrants to meet such expenditure 
is a violation of constitutional law. Of constitutional 
| law, that is, taken in a certain sense; a narrow and 


| pedantic one, as though it were said the English law 


forbids killing as murder, and no notice was taken of 
such an exception as exists where it is in necessary self- 
defence. Mr. Chamberlain admitted there is no specific 
provision in any Cape statute for the issue of warrants 
by the Governor. The amounts required each year 
ought ordinarily only to be expended by authority of 
annual appropriation Acts, and though the Governor 
may use warrants to a certain extent the sum which he 
may so raise is limited by statute. Well all that being 
admitted, what then? Is it a practical deduction from 
this statement, one needing only to be stated to be drawn 


to the contention that, if we conscientiously admit | 


the justice of restoring the Treaty tariff, the Chinese 
should be required to fulfil certain other Treaty obliga- 
tions—respecting, for instance, Inland Transit and 
Conservancy of Rivers—which they have so far 


| 
| 


practically ignored; and we are glad to learn from | 


Lord Cranborne’s reply, last week, to Mr. Yerburgh, 
that that view is being diplomatically sustained. 
A proposal to appropriate Tls. 10,000,000 from 
indemnity has also 
its humorous side: for it amounts, from the Mandarin 
point of view, to riveting on trade a tax against which 
Foreigners are never weary of protesting, and which 
is so contradictory of reform that a Chinese merchant 


lately described the suggestion as an ingenious plan 


by which the officials would extort Tls. 20,000,000 
for their own pockets besides the Tls. 10,000,000 
primarily in view. Reviewing, in the last mail number 
of the ‘‘ North-China Herald”, the Imperial edicts 
issued in pursuance of Art. X. of the preliminaries of 
Peace, the Rev. Arnold Foster lays stress on an 
incidental phrase—‘‘ When a case is lost the cunning 
run away, but the simple-minded suffer the penalty”, 
as summing up with delightful irony the whole situation 
‘created by the recent émeute ; and we are content to 
adopt the phrase as eminently descriptive of the present 
state of affairs. 

After pointing out (in the course of an address de- 
livered a few days ago at Manchester) the dangers of 
various kinds attendant on partition, Mr. Anderson, 
ex-Chairman of the China Association at Shanghai, 
insisted strongly that the only policy for the maintenance 
of British commercial interests was to uphold the 
integrity of China, and to see that a progressive and 
reformed Government is put in power; whereas the 
reinstatement of the Empress Dowager and of the 
Reactionaries who have controlled her policy would 
mean the prolongation of discontent and unrest making 
for revolt and disintegration. The propositions are 
precisely those which the Saturpay Review has 
upheld from the first, and which we desire to restate 


with the greater emphasis because the opportunity of | 


making them effectual seems to be slipping away. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PEDANTRY. 


M R. JOHN MORLEY’S question to Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the Parliamentary position in Cape 
Colony was an admirable example of the tenacity with 


as Mr. Morley assumes, that the Cape Parliament should 
in the actual circumstances of Cape Colony be sum- 
moned so that the letter of the law may not be broken : 
and that the Imperial Government should instruct the 
Governor to refuse his sanction to the proposed illegal 
expenditure ? 

We can see the answer better to this question by re- 
calling the instances on which Mr. Morley relies as pre- 
cedents for the course which he insists the Government 
as constitutional Ministers are bound to take. Mr. 
Morley is as serious over it as if there was an intention of 
introducing a system which would establish a fixed per- 
manent violation of constitutional law, instead of an 
exception admittedly not to be used a day longer than 
circumstances make necessary, and only applicable to 
definite classes of cases such as the work of ordinary 
administration and defence, or of sanitation: both 
being governed either by the finance provisions of 
previous years or by the urgency of medical precautions 
against plague. No new taxes will be levied nor any 
new assessments made. It is intended, if possible, ab 
the end of the prorogation on 27 August to reassemble 
the Colonial Parliament, and thereupon the question of 
the suspension of the law will be laid before it, and Acts 
of Indemnity will be proposed as is usual in cases 
where servants of the Crown have acted under martial 
law. Moreover it is to be noticed that as the Colonial 
Constitution requires that there be a session at least 
once a year, and that twelve months shall not intervene 
between .the last sitting in one session and the first 
sitting in the next session, the Parliament is in ex- 
istence till September, and there may be yet time to 
call it together so that the usual procedure may be 
observed for legalising expenditure as has been done 
quite commonly for many years. Indemnity Acts 
charging against public revenue the expenditure over 
and above amounts voted for the financial year have 
become a regular proceeding at the Cape. 

This is an old question in all the colonies, and it 
is on a case of this kind in New South Wales that 
Mr. Morley founds his objection by referring to a 
dispatch of Lord Granville in 1869. Lord Belmore in 
1867 had had qualms of financial conscience as 
to the irregularity of permitting public expenditure 
in anticipation of the passing of appropriation 
Acts. The Duke of Buckingham, the Colonial Secretary, 
had instructed him that on occasions of supreme 
emergency the departure from ordinary rules would be 
justified as in England, where expenditure has often to 
be made in anticipation of the approval of Parliament. 
Two years later Lord Belmore took Lord Granville’s 
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opinion, when he had incurred the displeasure of the 
legislative council by paying certain official salaries in 
anticipation of the appropriation Act. Lord Granville 
practically replied as the Duke had done, and remarked 
that a temporary inconvenience to certain civil servants 
could not be regarded as a case of expediency or 
necessity that would justify a violation of law. 
He qualified this by adding, ‘‘ unless it may be pre- 
sumed that the Legislature will hold the expendi- 
ture itself unobjectionable, and will approve of it 


being made in anticipation.”” The Governor’s ministers | J 
_all revolutions, whether in the moral, political, or 


resented even so much interference with their duty of 
advising the Governor, as they had done, in favour of 
the expenditure—a fact which Mr. Morley did not 
mention. It appears, therefore, that what is now being 
done at the Cape is in essence nothing that has not 
been done often before, in fact is customary ; and that 
there is nothing resembling a suspension of the Parlia- 
mentary constitution as Mr. Morley would have us 
infer. Mr. Morley has in fact discovered a constitu- 
tional mare’s nest, but we have become accustomed to his 
thin points on all matters relating to the South African 
war. If there were more reason than there is for 
supposirg a serious breach of colonial constitutional 
law in this instance, Mr. Morley seems to understand 
very imperfectly that system of responsible govern- 
ment for which he supposes himself such a purist. To 
ask, as he did, that the Home Government should in- 
struct the Colonial ministers to manage the affairs of 
the Colony contrary to the advice given by them is far 
more unconstitutional than the course they have 
adopted. The Governor and the Executive are respon- 
sible under the law of the Colony. If they have mis- 
judged the present occasion constitutional retribution 
may fall on them when Parliament again comes to- 
gether; but it is not constitutional government to 
— with them now by the mandate of the Colonial 
ce. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY MARKET. 


Se sudden upheaval of values in the American 
railway market, which has taken place in the last 
eight months, is one of the most remarkable movements 
witnessed by the Stock Exchange for many years. The 
extent and rapidity of the rise in prices may best be 
gauged by the quotation of the lowest prices of some 
of the leading securities in 1900 and their present prices, 
which will not be unfair, as there was no panic last year 
in New York, and at the time of writing American rails 
are depressed by the heat and the holidays. In 1900 
the lowest price of Atchison Preference Stock was 51}: 
to-day they are 106,°;. Atchison Common shares stood 
at 175 and are now quoted at 90. The Common Stock 
of Chicago Milwaukee and S. Paul fell last year to 
112: now they are 177}, and a week ago touched 186. 
Denver and Rio Grande Ordinary shares have risen 
from 16 to 51, Erie Preference from 31 to 72, Erie 
Ordinary from 10} to 435, Union Pacific Common from 
45 to 111, Northern Pacific Common from 48 to 120, 
(this is taking no count of the panic prices last month, 

‘when they touched 190 in London and $1,000 in New 
York), and Norfolk and Western Ordinary from 22 to 
52. Although the period we have taken for the com- 
parison of prices is eighteen months, practically 
the above extraordinary rise has been effected within 
the last eight months, that is, since last Novem- 
ber. But it may be said, there have been other 
American booms, in which prices have moved up as 
fast and as much. That is true, but this movement 
differs from previous ones in some important respects, 
and it is doubtful whether it ought to be called a boom 


at all. The word boom has a rather sinister con- 
notation, and is associated in the mind with an 
artificial inflation of prices, or to put it more 


accurately, with an advance of prices beyond in- 
trinsic values. It is a truism to observe that no 
really substantial rise in prices takes place without 
some advance in values; but speculation almost in- 
variably pushes prices beyond values. The remarkable 
thing about this American boom (with a protest against 
the term), is that, though there has been a great deal of 


speculation on the other side of the water, prices have 
not even now outstripped values, and in many cases 
are still far short of the point where the two meet. 
Another feature which distinguishes this movement 
from previous ones is that it was unexpected by 
the public on both sides of the Atlantic, and that 
until quite recently its character has been ignorantly 
misrepresented in London. It was unexpected, be- 
cause it was in reality overdue. This change in 
the value of the stock of American railways has 
not grown suddenly in the last eight months. Like 


financial world, it is the effect of a great many causes, 
which have been working continuously for a great 
many years, but which have been prevented from 
arriving at a result by extraneous conditions. On the 
Stock Exchange the intrinsic merit of a security is only 
half the problem : the other half is the technical condition 
of the market, which in its turn depends upon the 
supply of money and the minds of men, confident or 
nervous as the case may be. Now the technical con- 
dition of the New York Stock Exchange has for the 
last two years been adverse to a rise, owing to two 
disturbing political factors. Had it not been for the 
Cuban war and the Presidential election last autumn, 
this striking change in the level of American railway 
shares would probably have come a year ago. But 
first the novel excitement of the war with Spain, 
and secondly the possibility, terrible to the monied 
interest, of the return of Mr. Bryan, paralysed, 
of, rather, distracted Wall Street, and kept back what 
may almost be called a national movement. Had the 
advance not been retarded by political events it would 
doubtless have been more gradual, as during two years 
of expanding trade a great deal of money had been made, 
which last October was rather like a furious torrent 
seeking an outlet. When we say that the boom was 
unexpected, we mean of course by ‘‘ the general ”, for in 
reality there is no such thing as a surprise in this world : 
‘‘all chance direction which thou canst not see”. 
In the United States there is a group of men, whose 
life-work it is to manage and finance railways, and 
they, we may imagine, were not in the least 
surprised by the boom which began last October. 
Men like Mr. James Hill, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Harriman, the Goulds, Rockefellers, and 
Vanderbilts had been preparing for the event for years 
previously, and had all their plans cut and dried. For 
about a fortnight or three weeks after the success of 
Mr. McKinley, the American public hesitated, waiting 
for a lead, and then with characteristic intelligence 
they awoke to the situation. With equally character- 
istic obtuseness the British public, led by their press 
writers and their financiers, shut their eyes to the 
situation until quite the other day. 

It is depressing to think of all the ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous nonsense which has been written about the 
American railway market by so-called financial editors 
and pressmen. With thetwoshining exceptions of a finan- 
cial daily and a Sunday paper, not financial, the whole 
British press has made itself ridiculous by warnings of 
ruin or by merely arrogant expressions of distrust. 
The following sentence, which must have been kept 
set up, may stand for them all: ‘‘ The insane inflation 
of American Railway Securities, for which we can see 
no reason, still continues”! The italics are our own. 
We could see no reason for what we were pleased to call 
inflation, because we did not know the facts, and were 
too lazy to find them out. It is another melancholy 
proof of our amateurishness that men are considered 
competent to write the financial articles for important 
newspapers who have no previous knowledge of the 
subject-matter, and neither the means nor the desire to 
find out the facts. And yet in this case the facts were 
not so very recondite, were, indeed, close enough to the 
surface. A week’s study of very accessible books of 
reference would have equipped the City editor 
with a pretty complete knowledge of traffics, 
working expenses, cost of haulage, mileage, capi- 
talisation, debts &c. of the leading American 
roads. But such denunciatory terms as ‘‘ fakes”, and 
swindles”, and booms”, and ‘‘ mad speculation ” 
run so easily from the pen of the ready financial writer! 
Apart however from the details of traffics and working 
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expenses, into which it is not our purpose to enter, 
anyone who looked into the question at all might have 
discovered in the policy of American railway boards a 
sure foundation for an advance in values, come when 
it might. For a great many years past the directors of 
American roads have consistently, if pitilessly, pursued 
a policy which they conceived to be financially sound, 
and which is the very reverse of that adopted by rail- 
way directors in this country. After providing for the 
interest on the debt, the first thought of an American 
board is of the road itself and its equipment : their 
last thought is of the shareholders. Relentlessly 
disregarding the cries of the latter for dividends, 
every cent of earnings beyond the bond-interest 
is put into the road and its rolling stock—better- 
ments before dividends is the motto of an American 
railway president. Precisely the reverse, as every- 
one knows, is the policy of English railway boards. 
Our directors always divide up to the hilt, and 
when they want money for the road, or extensions 
of it, they issue fresh capital. Which policy is justified 
by the event? American railway shares have risen, 
and will rise: British railway shares have fallen and 
will fall. 

But it must not be supposed that the American 


policy of self-denial has been carried out, entirely or | 


even mainly, at the cost of the citizens of the United 
States. That is the annoying feature of the situation. 
We have sowed ; but itis the Americans who are reap- 
ing. American railways have been to a considerable 
extent made with British money. The British, whose 
roving and adventurous’ spirit induces them to put 
their money out all over the world, invested largely 
some time ago in the ordinary and preference shares of 
American railways. It is mainly at the cost of 
these unfortunate people that the Americans have 
so ruthlessly carried out their policy of better- 
ments before dividends. Disgusted by _ recon- 
structions and assessments, or the simple absence 
of dividends, a great many English holders have thrown 
away their shares at rubbish prices to astute American 
financiers. Besides spending income freely on better- 
ments, American railway men have patiently applied 
scientific methods to the great question of working 
cost. And here it may be remarked in passing that 
the president of an American road regards his rail- 
way as the business of his life: he does not, 
like many English chairmen, add to it the rdles 


educated. This would be followed by a more technical 
test, comprising military geography, the military history 
of England, Europe and our colonies during the last 
150 years, modern languages and higher mathematics, 
the latter more especially as applicable to military 
science, such as surveying, &c. Successful candi- 
dates would enter Sandhurst where they would re- 
ceive still more specialised instruction and be 
taught the elements of military administration, the 
elements of modern (not prehistoric) tactics, of prac- 
tical military topography and of hasty field defences. It 
would be easy to amplify this list by a knowledge, for 
instance, of military accounts, of the powers of a com- 
manding officer, &c., but they are details which the 
resuscitated Director of Military Education might well be 
left to arrange, the Director of Studies at Sandhurst 
seeing to their proper execution. We specially empha- 
sise the word ‘‘ elements” since one of the most fatal 
blunders at Sandhurst has been the attempt to widen 
the scope of the various subjects and to demand from 
the cadets an impossible standard. Thus lads, who 
have never seen an officer punish a private soldier by an 
award of a day’s confinement to barracks, are asked 
complex questions on points in court-martial procedure, 
which the most expert military lawyer would turn 
up in his ‘‘ Manual” before committing his opinion to 
paper. Soalso with ‘‘ tactics” and its cognate sub- 
jects. A cadet who has never seen a piquet on duty is 
asked to give the composition of an ‘‘ army corps” or to 
describe the process of ammunition supply in our 
artillery. These are but examples of the ways of 


| examiners who badly want supervision by a properly 


qualified head at the War Office and ‘‘ watching” by those 
charged with the education of our cadets. The course 
would also include gymnastics, the rudiments of drill 
and instruction in riding. Young officers on joining 
their regiments would, as is the custom at present in 
most regiments, be put through a regular course of 
drill and a recruit’s musketry course. 

Such things can be done and done well and thoroughly 
in every regiment, whereas at Sandhurst, they are done 
badly, while they take up time better devoted to in- 
struction in the military subjects of tactics, topography 
and field fortification, which cannot be so well carried 
out regimentally. 

We now have our young officer fairly embarked on 


| his professional career, which leads us to the second 


of politician, brewer, banker, and man of pleasure. | 


The only excuse for the unintelligent attitude of — 
the London Stock Exchange towards the American 


railway market has been their bitter experi- 
ence of the past. Many of our financial men still 
believe that the future will be a repetition of the past. 
We do not believe it. An avalanche of ordinary shares 
was always ready to fall upon the market in old days 
at the slightest tremor. All that is now changed. 
Enormous blocks of ordinary and preference shares 
have passed into the hands of the great financial 
groups, who having thus obtained the control of the 
ines intend to make their railways the admiration of 
the world. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
II].—Tue Ricut Line. 


r would be greatly to the advantage of the nation if 

a resuscitated Department of Military Education 
were to lay down a general course of study for candi- 
dates wishing to obtain commissions in the British 
army. This course of study must be thoroughly prac- 
tical, since its objective is adequately to train men for 
the pre-eminently practical work of a British officer in 
the field. We are of opinion that the preliminary edu- 
cational standard demanded of candidates for first com- 
missions should be of a distinctly general character in 
contradistinction to one of technical requirements. 
Such an examination should comprise English grammar 
and composition, geography, the outlines of history, 
arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid ; also geometrical draw- 
ing, Latin or French. Such an examination should 
to some extent ensure that candidates were more or less 


part of our scheme. This question of professional train- 
ing of officers after they have obtained their first com- 
missions is of even greater importance than that of their 
preliminary military education. For whereas a good 
professional training may to a great extent atone for 
a faulty system at Sandhurst, the most perfect instruc- 
tion there would avail but little, unless followed by 
sound professional training after joining the army. 
It is not a little interesting to recall the fact that such a 
condition of things did once exist. At one period of 
its career—now many years ago—Sandhurst gave a 
thoroughly sound military education to cadets who 
entered as early as 14 and remained three or four years. 
Viewed from our present standpoint, the course of 
study naturally was archaic, nevertheless it was good 
at the time and eminently practical. Unfortunately, 
the glorious tradition of the British army (in sympathy 
with the whole British people) of antipathy to all educa- 
tion asserted its full force and from the day when the 
Sandhurst cadet joined his regiment until he ‘‘ sold 
out ” he found that his R.M.C. training was viewed as 
of no account. Some events of the period of the 
Crimean war afford interesting side-lights on the results 
of thus viewing early military education as a thing com- 
plete in itself without the natural sequence of turther 
professional training. 

Our present regulations provide that within three 
years ot a young officer entering the army, he has to 
pass an examination in certain professional subjects 
which are broadly classfied as (a) discipline, duties, 
interior economy and miscellaneous, and (8) drill, 
exercises and musketry. This examination, if properly 
and fairly carried out, would doubtless form a very fair 
test of the knowledge of young officers on these neces- 
sary points. It is however not always thoroughly 
carried out and the general feeling in the army against 
military education, coupled with the known reluctance 
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of the authorities to recognise merit and encourage 
study, combine to make the test of small practical 
utility. Many first-rate young officers, knowing well 
the general spirit of the army on the matter, take the 
minimum trouble to obtain the minimum qualifying 
number of marks and then dismiss all thoughts of the 
subject from their minds until called upon to face the 
next ‘‘ test of fitness for promotion”. This next test is 
the examination for the rank of captain and comprises a 
written examination in military law, engineering, topo- 

raphy and tactics. In theory, this should provide a 
airly good test ; in practice itisthe reverse. Withthe 
exception of the sketch, all else is conducted by exami- 
nation papers and written replies. Here again the 
attitude of the authorities towards military education 
acts prejudicially to the welfare of the service. The 
examiners who set the papers are usually unfitted for 
their task and of this the crammers have naturally taken 
advantage. The results of an ordinary examination for 
promotion, so far as regards the large proportion 
of officers who of course view the matter as an 
intolerable nuisance and no test of fitness, may be 
epitomised as a sort of triangular duel in which 
the examiner endeavours to floor the candidate; and 
the crammer, through his nominee, endeavours to 
outmanceuvre the examiner, in which he usually 
succeeds. The difficulty of reform is great. Now and 
again an examiner is found who enters into the spirit 
of the British officer under examination and endeavours 
to make the questions of a practical nature. But such 
a line only complicates matters, for, excluding the 
officers who are sufficiently confident to depend on their 
own knowledge, all those under examination that 
depend on their ‘‘crammers” are of course at once 
stranded—when furious complaints are made in the 
press (at the instigation of the crammers) of the ‘‘un- 
fairness of asking such questions”, which is to say, 
practical questions. Such an unreal condition of 
things is bound to act prejudicially on all concerned 
but it is the natural corollary of the attempt to gauge 
an officer’s knowledge of the practical duties of his pro- 
fession by an examination on paper. The same proce- 
dure is adopted when a captain is examined for the rank 
of major. The unreality of this test can be demon- 
strated in a dozen ways. Take for example topo- 
graphy. It is quite possible for any officer to pass well 
a three hours’ written examination in this subject and 
be absolutely unable to find his way about country, to 
use a map or to have any definite ideas on the subject 
of the relation of ground to tactics. Every senior 
officer in South Africa has passed such an examination; 
so we know what an effective test it must be. 

We fully appreciate the trouble and difficulties of 
making these periodical examinations more practical. 
But since they have so signally failed in the past to 
afford any fair test of an officer’s capabilities, it would 
be better that they should be abolished than go on in 
their present form. In place of such examinations we 
would hold commanding officers directly responsible for 
the officers under their command being thoroughly 
acquainted with their duties, not only in the sense of 
being fairly efficient at drill and interior economy but 
also competent in all the various details of practice. 
Any officer who from idleness or inherent incapacity 
was found to be below the mark would be reported as 
‘‘ inefficient” and dealt with accordingly. It is true 
that this would put vastly increased powers into the 
hands of the commanding officer, but in order to guard 
against any abuse of the power it might be arranged 
that, as in the case of junior officers, the opinions of 
the next senior officers might be taken and that in the 
event of any unforeseen complication or difference 
of opinion, the general of the station might be 
called upon to make a special investigation and 
report on the officer under consideration. With 
the checks thus provided against undue favouritism or 
prejudice, we believe that far more reliable information 
as regards any officer’s qualifications and professional 
knowledge could be obtained than by the present dis- 
credited system of written examinations. If both 
general officers and commanding officers realised that 
to screen incapacity in an officer was an offence which 
would seriously prejudice their professional prospects, 
and if further the subordinate officers were made aware 


that they must have a thoroughly sound knowledge of 
their profession and be prepared at any moment with- 
out cramming or preparation to put the same into 
practice, we are confident that an enormous advance 
would be made in the professional competence of 
officers. 

Once more we must insist that what is wanted is 
not a more elaborate system of examinations but 
greater inducements to officers to study their profes- 
sion. This can only be achieved by taking a leaf out 
of the navy’s book and recognising the importance of 
professional study and rewarding it. The great mass 
of the officers in the army are willing and anxious to 
learn and only require reasonable facilities and some 
slight recognition of the value of military study to 
devote more time to it. At present it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that study is practically penalised in our 
army. For it has been the fashion of the authorities to 
ignore the importance of professional study and to deny 
that it merits either recognition or reward. In other 
words, they have done their best to prevent any really 
able soldier from devoting his attention to this vitally 
important subject of military education by the simple 
process of persistently ignoring the claims to promo- 
tion or higher employment of those who have accepted 
educational appointments. So long as the best men 
are thus debarred from devoting their energies to 
military education, just so long wiil there be com- 
plaints of the low standard of professional knowledge 
in our army. 


*.* This article concludes the series on military educa- 
tion. A third military series on ‘‘ The Arms of the 
Service” will begin on July 20. 


A FORGOTTEN ROMEO. 


T a time when Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s Hamlet 
and the talk of her playing Romeo are still fresh 

in the memory, it is interesting to recall a lady’s Romeo 
how long forgotten. Charlotte Cushman accomplished 
the remarkable feat of playing Romeo with marked 
success acknowledged both by critics and general 
public in the ‘‘ forties” of the past century. This 
actress, whose career was in many ways curious, 
seems to have made her first startling success as 
Meg Merrilies, a part undertaken at short notice. 
Her performance in this character so far as one 
can gather was strangely weird and impressive, and 
strangely unlike Walter Scott’s conception. Miss 
Cushman, who was a native of Boston, U.S.A., was 
trained to be an operatic singer, but took to the non- 
lyric stage, and made her first great dramatic success 
in London. She rated her own performance of Meg as 
a thing rather of trick than of pure art. Probably it 
contained something of both elements. Luckily for 
Miss Cushman, as long runs in the modern sense were 
then unknown, she was not condemned to become a 
one-part actress. She gained applause and fame as 
Bianca (‘‘ Fazio”), Lady Macbeth, and what was more 
out of the way, as Cardinal Wolsey, and as Romeo, 
to which part her sister Susan played Juliet. This 
performance was first seen at the Haymarket in 1846, 
and according to Dr. Westland Marston the announce- 
ment of the attempt to be made startled London 
playgoers. The same authority, while paying a high 
tribute to Susan Cushman’s capacity in level parts, 
thought her unsuited to Juliet, but wrote of Charlotte 
Cushman’s Romeo that “it was a signal triumph. It 
gave full scope to her impetuosity in emotion and to the 
virile force of her style. As a lover, the ardour of her 
devotion exceeded that of any male actor I have ever 
seen in the part. The sudden coruscation of her wrath 
in the fatal encounter with Tybalt equalled that of 
Charles Kean in a passage which had always been 
ranked amongst the most telling of his Shakespearean 
displays. In the scene with the Friar, after Romeo’s 
doom of banishment, Miss Cushman surpassed Charles 
Kean and every performer I have seen. So high 
ran her frenzy of grief, so real was the air of a 
‘mind distraught’ with which she repelled the Friar’s 
counsel and reasoning, that when, with unexampled 


desperation, she dashed herself upon the earth ‘ taking 


. the measure of an unmade grave’ all that is extravagant 
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and unreasonable in Romeo’s behaviour was forgotten 
in the ardour of his love, and the house was roused to 
the wildest excitement, as if by some tragic event in 
actual life”. 

In going through a batch of old letters not long ago 
I came upon one from my father, who as may be known | 
from his editing of Macready’s ‘‘ Reminiscences, Diaries | 
and Letters” was amongst other things a great student | 
of the drama and the stage, describing Miss Cushman’s | 
Romeo to a correspondent who also took great 
interest in things dramatic. The letter is dated | 
8 June, 1846, and the part of it which deals with Miss 
Charlotte Cushman’s Romeo is as follows. 

‘The performance of Romeo is very fine—full of 
truth and passion—very earnest and simple. .. . | 
Miss Cushman throws herself down with remarkable 
ease and force, and spares no pains to convey im- 

tuosity into her manner. The scene in which Tybalt 
is killed is good, and her management of it new. In 
the usual version Romeo’s fight with Tybalt is a long 
‘business,’ but last night Romeo rushed upon him the 
moment he appeared and before he could well get upon 
his guard Romeo’s sword was right through his body. 
This is most effective, and corresponds with the account 
of the fray afterwards given by Benvolio. In voice, 
face and manner there is a considerable resemblance 
to Macready [this was commented on by various critics 
of the time] but this wears off as she gets deeper into 
the character, and by the end of the play I was sur- 
prised that such a resemblance should have struck one 
as strongly as it did at first. Altogether it was a most 
satisfactory rendering of the part, and I have never 


seen passion (using the word in its large sense) better | 
| human. 


given and with more art—so as not to offend or shock 
the mental vefenu of a modern audience, which I have 
always thought must be the worst thing against which 
an actor has to contend.” 


_ The general tenour of this account is, it will be seen, 
in close agreement with Westland Marston’s published 
criticism, as are also some further remarks concerning 
Miss Susan Cushman’s rendering of Juliet. 
in it however two points which seem to me specially 
noteworthy—one in the last sentence quoted as to the 
odd susceptibilities of the audience, on which it would 
be interesting to have more light thrown, the other 
touching the management of the fight between Romeo 
and Tybalt. This I cannot but think from the evidence 
of the letter to have been wrongly conceived and 
executed. For Benvolio’s account of the fray, referred 
to in the letter, informs us that Tybalt fled after inflict- 
ing a fatal lunge upon Mercutio “ but by and by comes 
back to Romeo, Who had but newly entertain’d 
revenge, And to’t they go like lightning: for, ere I 
could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain”. The 
dialogue and the stage direction here if studied surely 
go to show that there is no room for supposing that 
Tybalt the ‘‘more than prince of cats”, the ‘‘ courageous 
captain of compliments”, the cavalier who stood so 
much ‘‘on the new form” (of sword-play) that he could 
not ‘‘sit at ease on the old bench” (presumably sword 
and buckler) was like to be transfixed without time for 
an effective parry by a headlong lunge from Romeo, 
unless one conceives that Romeo practically murdered 
Tybalt. Again there is the consideration, and that an 
important one, of the weapons employed in the contest. 
As to this the evidence seems conclusive. Benvolio 
in his reply to Escalus Prince of Verona describes the 
fight between Tybalt and Mercutio which precedes the 
death of Tybalt at Romeo’s hands. The Prince has 
asked, ‘‘ Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ?” and 
Benvolio in his answer describes how Tybalt ‘‘ deaf to 
peace ”’ tilted 


‘* With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast ; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it.” 


This terse and accurate description applies to one 
form and to one form only of the duello, the arbitra- 
ment by sword and dagger. Mercutio’s ‘‘ one hand” 
(the left, unless he were a left-handed man) beats 
Tybalt’s attack aside with the dagger, known in the 


There are | 


| Ars Dimicatoria as the ‘‘ main-gauche ”, while his right 


hand gives point with the sword to Tybalt who in his 
turn parries with the dagger and ripostes with the sword. 
It may be that Miss Cushman in her stage version of 


| the play suppressed or cut short the dialogue so as 


to make possible that violent rush of Romeo at 
Tybalt which one infers from the letter. But there 
is no room for doubt in the mind of anyone who has 
studied sword-play that Shakespeare meant the com. 


| batants to be armed with rapier and dagger (the special 


Elizabethan duelling weapons) and that, leaving all else 
aside, this alone was against Miss Cushman’s version 
of the scene. In Mr. Forbes Robertson’s version the 
weapons employed were rapier and dagger, but, prob- 
ably because of the cumbrous length and weight of the 
true rapier, the rendering of the fight was not in 
complete accordance with the text. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


OF ROSES. 


Nis speak any word but praise of the Show of the 

National Rose Society held in the Temple 
Gardens on Thursday may seem like courting notoriety 
as an eccentric or a gross Philistine. ‘‘ Beautiful”, 
‘‘exquisite”, ‘‘simply perfect”: in words such as 
these, spoken no doubt with perfect sincerity, was the 
Show described by the great majority of people who 
went to hear the band, stroll and sit about the gardens, 
and look at the floral exhibits, too, as well as the 
And like the rest of the world we went gladly 
enough, prepared to bless and to be refreshed. It wasa 
pleasant thought, that of exchanging for an hour or so 
the repulsive hardness of the pavements for the cool, 
airy tents set in the midst of one of the best strips of 


green in London: there would be alittle surcease from 
| the roaring life of the town and a chance to steep 


oneself in flower form and fragrance and colour of the 
finest. 

The rose in many lands and from time long 
past has been talked and written of in connexion 
with luxuriousness and splendour. It has graced 
countless scenes of magnificence. Where youth is 
at the prow and beauty at the helm, the roses will 
ever be found in literature to predominate over all 
other flowers that grow in garden or in wild. The 
roses festooning the pleasure-grounds of the Persian poet, 
were almost as indispensable as the red wine itself, 
quite as the high-piping nightingales, in the richest 
of all verses, those of Omar. It was the roses, white 
and red alike, and not the listening larkspurs or 
whispering lilies or even the passion-flower with its 
splendid tear, that made Maud’s garden such a para- 
disial spot. And with the roses we know how well 
went the clash of the music and the “gloss of satin 
and glimmer of pearls”. Now the National Rose 
Society’s Show has assuredly its share of the sump- 
tuousness that has been made to go with the flower 
from perhaps earliest days. Has it not music as good 
as sounded in the high Hall-garden on that morning 
when Maud came out to her lover? Whilst for fine 
clothes what can excel an entirely fashionable London 
crowd ? 

In view of these things and of the fact that some 
thousands of the newest, rarest and most costly 
monstrosities—for even the choicest of all the garden 
roses are that in one great essential—were exhibited, 
we might be expected to say the show was 
perfect: but it cannot be said. In richness and 
variety of colour and form, in size and in scent, one 
would wish for nothing better than was here to be 
seen. In crispness and freshness, too, these flowers 
left nothing to be desired. They might have been 
some of the very finest artificial flowers that are sold 
in town: or, if that seems a stinted measure of praise 
to award them—though we question whether it is, 
artificial roses being almost as like real ones as the 
best paste is like diamonds—let us say that they might 
each one have recalled that very celebrated flower which 
Mary to Anna conveyed. All these conditions are no 
doubt highly important: without them you could not 
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have a successful flower show: the judges would be 
scandalised, the public would feel that they had not 
had their money’s worth. 

Strictly from a floricultural point of view it is 
more. than likely that the Rose Show will be voted, 
and deservedly, a brilliant success. The feeling of 
disappointment which pursued one from tent to tent, 
and finally made one hasten away with something like 
asense of relief to the Embankment and the walk by 
the river that has never a flower, had nothing to do 
with this point of view : no doubt the Jubilee Challenge 
Trophies and the Noisette Challenge Trophies for 
amateurs and so forth were all won by those who had 
exhibits well up to the prize standard of any year. 
What is lacking in such shows, and what from their 
very nature perhaps always must be lacking, is a touch 
of Nature—nothing more. To go from tent to tent, 
from table to table looking at a splendid monotony of 
bloom, the second or third prize being for all the world 
as fine as the first to the untrained eye of the man who 
does not understand exhibition points, is to have this 
borne in upon one very strongly. The sense of arti- 
ficiality once created is fed by the arrangement, the 
environment, the very names of the flowers. Can 
anything indeed be more vacuous, more unsuggestive 
than these names? Why the ‘Duke of Edinburgh” 
or ‘‘ Alfred Columb”? Why should this magnificent 
white bloom be called ‘‘ Her Majesty” whilst its not 
less magnificent neighbour is ‘‘ Polly” something or 
other ? 

Finally, it is not to be denied there is more than a 
suspicion of commercialism lurking amid these roses, 
a thorn to those who have a soul for flowers. Those 
price lists or circulars scattered about—they can- 
not be mistaken. In a market you would look 
for, demand such a feature: here it offends, much 
as the prices on the dog-show benches offend 
if you look on dogs as worthy of man’s respect and 
friendship. Flowers, too, may come to be our friends, 
so that we want to enjoy them for their own sake, to 
hold them utterly apart from all thought of gain or 
barter. Cut flowers for our room are next best to 
flowers growing and thriving in the garden or the wild. 
In the city we can scarcely do without them : we shall, 
if necessary, sacrifice without a moment’s hesitation 
some lesser comfort or convenience of life in order to 
have a few fresh flowers in our vases. The London 
artisan or poor clerk, who travels miles out of town on 
a summer day to bring back a small bouquet of the 
wild roses that love the roadside hedges of Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire, has the root of the thing in him : he 
cares for flowers and understands them, very likely, 
quite as much as the keenest grower of roses in the 
land who will spend an income in pursuit of his hobby. 

But roses, like all other flowers that are suffered to 
grow at all naturally, will always be precious to us 
largely through their associations and surroundings. 
Were we merely to prize them in proportion as they 
were rich in colour and odour and stately in size, costly 
to obtain and grow, we should be past hope indeed. 
The favourite rose will so often be that one, moss or 
musk, excellent old cabbage or sweetbriar of the 
common, which is associated in the mind with some 
incident of time gone by, the memory of |which is 
fragrant. Jefferies had few enough good scenes, so 
far as his human intercourse was concerned, to look 
back to: he tells us so much in effect in some of the 
most pathetic words ever written down by a dying 
man. Yet one of the few was brought before him by 
the sight of the simple rose of the wayside: ‘‘ There 
was a presence everywhere though unseen, on the 
open hills, and not shut out under the dark pines. 
Dear were the June roses then because for another 
gathered. Yet even dearer now with so many years 
as it were upon the petals; all the days that have 
been before . . . all our hopes lie in this opened bud” : 
and they carried him back to the days when “ the 
stilly oaks were full of mystery, lurking like the Druids’ 
mistletoe in the midst of their mighty branches.” This 
is the spirit in which we should approach flowers if we 
wish to get the best enjoyment out of them, be im- 
proved and educated by them. Neither the florist’s 
catalogue nor the exhibitor’s prize-card, useful though 
these things may be in their way, can help us to under- 


stand and be befriended by the roses or any other 
flowers that grow. We must go instead to Nature. 


OPERAS MORAL AND IMMORAL, 


I AM somewhat at a loss to know precisely what 

constitutes an immoral opera. Or rather, why is 
it that incidents which in one opera are mere nothings 
may in another work be called perfectly shocking? 
‘Don Giovanni” is a classic; suburban papas may 
with impunity take their sons and daughters to see it ; 
knowing quite well what it is all about, the papas 
and mammas, the sons and the daughters, applaud 
Leporello’s Catalogue song without a blush. ‘“ Tra- 
viata” is not exactly a classic, but it was popular in 
England through the long dreary period of Victorian 
prudery ; and everyone knew the story, as the ‘‘ Lady 
with the Camelias” was a much-read novel. A dozen 
instances might be given; but these will serve. These 
were tolerated—nay, approved. Then Wagner came 
along with his ‘“‘ Valkyrie” ; and immediately a yell of 
‘*Immorality !” was raised. What is the explanation ? 
Is it that musical critics have neither eyes, ears nor 
brains, or in the case of familiar works forget how to 
use them? Or is it simply that sometimes any stick 
serves to beat the dog with ? 

The question occurred to me with some force on 
Tuesday evening when Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘‘ Messa- 
line ” was played to a packed house at Covent Garden. 
This opera, it will be remembered, was produced at 
Monte Carlo in 1899 and later on in the same year was 
given in London. The usual Covent Garden operatic 
stock had occupied the stage, and we had attended 
night after night, had never had our finer feelings 
jarred, had never thought of the word indecency. But 
the degree of sensitiveness some of us developed when 
on Tuesday the Empress Messalina stepped on the 
boards was positively astounding. I found gentlemen 
‘almost in tears at the end of the first act, gentlemen 
who not long before had spent the-entr’actes of 
“Traviata” in telling and listening to ‘‘ smoking- 
room ” stories, gentlemen who had waxed enthusiastic 
over productions of the Gaiety Girl and American type. 
It was really a very wonderful sight. The behaviour of 
these innocent lambs of criticism made me wonder 
whether a nun suddenly popped into the Empire 
promenade could appear more terribly shocked. Was 
their indignation real? Or, not understanding French, 
were they too lazy and indifferent to read Mr. 
Blackburn’s translation of the libretto, and so 
comprehended nothing of the plot? I cannot 
tell. The affair reduces me to a state of helpless 
puzzledom. For if ‘‘ Messaline” is immoral and in- 
decent, then so is ‘‘ Tristan’, so is the ‘‘ Valkyrie ”, so 
is a goodly half of the operas sung at Covent Garden. 
More awful still, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s opera 
‘The Troubadour ” is also improper, and most terrible 
of all the same composer’s oratorio ‘‘The Rose of 
Sharon”, sung in sacred buildings, is as bad as any of 
them. But ‘‘ Messaline” is no more indecent than are 
all these others; it is neither better nor worse than 
they are. It was intensely amusing to me to hear a 
gentleman who writes for some reason under the name 
of ‘‘ Lancelot” remarking, before the performance, that 
he should borrow Guinevere’s fan. Seeing the relation 
of Guinevere to Lancelot the observation was distinctly 
unfortunate. 

However, moral or immoral, ‘* Messaline came off 
successfully on Tuesday. The house was full and at the 
end it showed its enthusiasm. The principal singers 
were Calvé, Tamagno, Seveilac and Gilibert. Flon con- 
ducted. It cannot be said that the performance reached 
nearly the high level of the representations of two years 
ago. Her part, this year, does not suit Calvé. She 
Carmenises it : one has a skittish grisette instead of an 
empress. Heglon, however much she left to be de- 
sired in the singing, was at any rate stately, imperious. 
Tamagno looked his part better than he sang it. 
Gilibert was inimitable. The band worked lazily under 
Flon. Still, unsatisfactory though the rendering was, 
it was worth being there if only to realise that an 
Englishman can write a fine opera and an English 
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audience appreciate it. But it is to be hoped that the 
representations next week will be better. 

‘‘ Tristan” was nobly given on Monday evening. It 
is impossible for me to go into ecstasies over Ternina’s 
Isolde as so many of my brethren have done; but it is 
certainly a very admirable performance. Forchhammer’s 
Tristan is quite adequate. But the hero of the evening 
was Lohse, who conducted with a degree of passion and 
infused into the music an amount of colour that proved 
conclusively that he is a great interpretative artist. 
The scenery used this year is, by the way, very much 
the worst I have ever seen even at Covent Garden. 
It sets at defiance poor Wagner’s stage directions. 
One would think the last set, for instance, had been 
painted by some one who did not know there had been 
such a man as Wagner or such a work as “ Tristan ”. 
The explicit instructions in the score are that the castle 
must look sadly out of repair. Covent Garden has 
improved it until it looks like a newly erected set of 
workmen’s dwellings. If pains cannot be taken in such 
easy matters as this, can one wonder at the great artistic 
howlers that overtake the management two or three 
times a week? The Syndicate went to America for a 
stage-manager ; it went to Paris for a general manager ; 
and after all its strenuous endeavours a composer’s 
simplest directions as to scenery cannot be carried out. 
The dilettanteism, the wretched incompetency of it ! 

This has been rather a crowded week, but I thought 
it worth while hearing Paderewski’s second ‘‘ only 
recital of the season” on Tuesday afternoon. He is 
playing more carelessly and more sentimentally than 
ever. Some parts of the Beethoven sonata, op. III., 
were splendid in style; but the last movement was 
weak. Some of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words 
were really quite young-lady-ish in spirit. He 
will either have to take piano-playing seriously once 
again or give it up altogether. Of course if his 
new opera is as fine as reports have it—and I 
sincerely hope this is the case—it will not surprise 
anyone if he gives up the piano. But he cannot con- 
tinue to spend his days and nights on his composition 
and hope to keep his reputation as a pianist. He had 
better relinquish the instrument at once rather than see 
that reputation gradually fade away. It is sad to see 
so great an artist fall into slovenly habits, playing 
wrong notes, phrasing carelessly and sometimes even 
unintelligently, and letting all his old power and colour 
of tone disappear. For this last fault the piano he 
used on Tuesday was perhaps partly to blame. Or 
perhaps I am prejudiced. I don’t like the Erard in the 
least; I would on no account have one in my house ; 
I detest hearing it played. I wish Paderewski would 
use a Steinway as he does in America. J. F. R. 


RICHMOND HILL AND MARBLE HILL. 


I WAS knocked out of sleep this morning, (July 4), 

by the crash of a tree felled in the grounds of 
Marble Hill. Down went, while we are discussing 
their preservation, another of those green cathedrals 
that it has taken near two hundred years to build. I 
make no excuse for returning to the subject, for now 
that official wheels have with infinite deliberation begun 
to creak, an assurance may take possession of the public 
mind that all is well, and the ultimate safety of the 
property secure. The facts are that half the Marble 
Hill property is in the road-makers’ hands, and that 
three gashes are already cut through the trees of this 
part. The roads and drainage are being rapidly com- 
pleted, the ground is plotted out for villas, and the 
builders have not the slightest intention of waiting on 
the leisure of Town or Co nty Councils. It has been 
stated that Sir Whittaker L ‘is had obtained from the 
proprietors of the estates affected a reprieve while 
negotiations with those bodies were carried on. That 
may be true of Lebanon House ; by the evidence of my 
eyes and ears it is not true of Marble Hill. 

I will not repeat here the description already briefly 
given in the SaturDAy Review of the string of properties 
extending along the river front from Richmond Bridge 
to Twickenham Ferry and forming the view from 
Richmond Hill. In the Architectural Review for this 


month I have endeavoured to make all this clearer by 
publishing the Ordnance Survey map of this district 
and views showing the exact part played in the Rich- 
mond Hill prospect and that from the riverside by 
Marble Hill. In the same article I have given some 
particulars of the architectural and literary history of 
that place. For an illustration and description of some 
other parts of the ground I may refer my readers to 
a recently published book on Twickenham containing 


- useful lithographs by Mr. T. R. Way and notes by 


Mr. Frederic Chapman.* My object now is to clear up 
the mist of projects a little, and urge that the decision 
of what is to be done be not left to the local council, 
which deserves credit for taking action even at the 
eleventh hour, but is likely to recommend a minimum 
of salvage. 

There are really two competing schemes. The first 
is the big conception of Sir Whittaker Ellis. This 
embraces the whole band of riverside properties from 
Richmond Bridge to Twickenham Ferry, and proposes 
to make a public park of them at a cost, roughly esti- 
mated, of £150,000. Cambridge House, Marble 
Hill, (?) Orleans House and Lebanon House are in the 
market. The owners of the four remaining properties, 
none of them large, are prepared to covenant not to 
build upon them, and to secure their reversion by sale to 
the public. This may seem an heroic project, but the 
extent of ground, and the price of it, are really astonish- 
ingly small when the gain is measured of keeping 
the town out of the Richmond Hill view and away 
from this reach of the river-bank. Nothing less 
moreover will preserve what is famous through 
the world and irrecoverable, this illusion, whether 
seen from above or below, of a river that flows 
through unbroken and noble park land on the very 
verge of London. London, at its ugliest-neediest- 
suburban, is crowding just behind the screen. The 
new electric tramways are now linking up to and 
beyond this point, and the building will go on by so 
much the faster as those trams are faster than the old 
*buses. (They are to run one a minute, carrying seventy 
people, for twenty hours a day to Hampton Court, by 
the cheerful estimate of their promoters.) The new 
deserts of houses will require their park; here is the 
park naturally marked out for them, bad for building on 
because of floods, lovely to the eye for the same reason, 
constituting a picture that has been the possession till 
now of every visitor to Richmond or the river, and 
whose loss we shall all uselessly bewail the moment it 
is spoiled. We English send petitions and reproaches to 
Venice and Florence when we hear of damage done to 
their famous beauties by short-sighted citizens ; if we 
heard that bits were being cut out of the ‘‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne” because canvas was wanted to patch 
a cheap tent, we should be aghast ; is it impossible for 
us to look so near as London when famous beauty goes 
to the hammer and a picture and mother of pictures like 
this is ripped up ? 

Now for the alternative scheme, which is of course 
much better than nothing, though very much worse 
than this not extravagant best. At the meeting of the 
Twickenham District Council on 27 June ¢ this was out- 
lined by one of the councillors, Mr. Judd. The scheme 
is, instead of taking over the properties entire, to 
covenant with their owners not to build on a narrow 
strip of ground by the river, and buy this strip outright 
only in cases where the owners refuse to enter into sucha 
covenant. The owners would be paid compensation for 
not building, and at Cambridge House, apparently, the 
river frontage would have to be bought outright. The 
cost of the scheme is estimated at £38,000. This 
curious arrangement would need careful looking 
into, and is only described in general terms. It 
would amount to providing a river-side promenade, 
preserving the trees immediately by the river, but no 
depth of woodland for the view. After some discussion 
the whole Council was voted a committee for going 
into the question, and met as acommittee last Tuesday 
evening. The result of their deliberations, I am in- 


* “ Architectural Remains of Richmond, Twickenham Kew 
Petersham and Mortlake.” John Lane. 1900. 
t See ‘* Richmond and Twickenham Times,” 29 June, for report of 


proceedings. 
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formed, was that a sub-committee is to meet to-day on 
Richmond Hill and decide what parts of the view are 
indispensable. They will further inquire into the cost 
of acquiring those parts, and then invite the Corporation 
of Richmond and the County Councils of London, 
Middlesex and Surrey to delegate members to form a 
wider committee and report proposals to the respective 
bodies. Sir Whittaker Ellis and other influential 
people outside of these bodies may be invited to join, 
the Corporation of London perhaps approached, and 
public subscriptions invited through the Press. 

There is nothing to be said against this organising of 
effort, which is all as it should be; but there is a 
danger that the scheme got out by the Twickenham 
Council and submitted to the rest may be quite need- 
lessly timid. One can foresee the line it is natural for 
such a body to take. Their delegates will look down 
on the view in the thick height of midsummer, and the 
question will present itself to most of them in this 
shape: How many villas can be packed away behind 
those trees so as to be invisible, or but half visible? 
The minimum screen, at its densest season, is all they 
are likely to look for. Remember that on _ local 
councils the building interest is strong, and that 
even when there is no question of personal profit 


many councillors honestly consider that houses, 
once they reach a certain rental, are handsome 
and “improving” objects in a countryside. They are 


pressed, moreover, by the views of their electors, the 
tradesmen of the neighbourhood, to whom every new 
villa means more customers. There is all this natural 
bias to begin with, and besides there is the official 
bias, which we should all have to count with if we 
were councillors. From this point of view a space built 
over is an increase in ‘‘rateable value”, a space made 
public is a burden on the rates. Any contribution pro- 
posed by the local bodies must mean such an increased 
burden.* It is not therefore reasonable to expect from 
them a Jarge and generous scheme, for the long view 
that a fine park would vastly improve their district and 
its rateable value in the future hardly weighs against so 
many immediate arguments. What I fear then is that 
we shall have at the start, for want of foresight and 
faith, a petty scheme, and shall find, too late, that 
countless helpers, if organised in time, would have come 
in to carry through the bigger. The House of Com- 
mons, I suppose, would meet any question with inertia 
and a reference back to local authorities; still it is 


strange that no question has been asked by a London | a 
_ smothered in academic laurels, this must be a surprise, 


member. What Sir Whittaker Ellis ought to do is to 
make appeal to a few wealthy men to guarantee the 
necessary sum for stopping building pending subscrip- 
tions ; then, when the local bodies have decided on their 
contributions, get the Lord Mayor to open a Mansion 
House Fund and set us all to work collecting. If out- 
siders do not thus force and strengthen the hands of the 
local bodies, the end may be a compromise for want of 
asking for the money. D. S. M. 


A BIBLIOMANTIC VIEW OF THE STAGE. 


WHEN, from his abstracted sphere, a plain scholar 
or man of letters denounces the modern theatre, 
the plain dramatic critic is always very angry. Asa pied 
dramatic critic, knowing and caring rather more about 
books than about plays, I, personally, am not put out by 
these jeremiads. I have enough sympathy with their 
spirit to enjoy calmly the fun of them. The latest of 
them we owe to Professor Walter Raleigh. It was 
delivered (in a weekly) a fortnight ago, when pressure 
of other things prevented me from speaking of it ; 
but its echoes are still insistent in my ears, and I 
cannot but pay my tardy tribute to it. It is a parti- 
cularly complete and delicious sample of its kind. 
There is (in form, at least) no vagueness about it. 
The Professor declares the theatre to be bad, explains 
how it is bad, and why it is bad, and the means by which 
it may yet be saved. He is very thorough, in form. 
Roughly, of course, I admit that the theatre is bad. 
But I cannot admit that its badness is quite of that 


* Yet the limit of the burden is not appalling. It is estimated that 
jp Penny in the rates of the London, Middlesex and Surrey counties 
Or one year would yield £232,000, more than is needed for the pur- 
chase ang upkeep of the whole Park. 


kind which the Professor suggests. I go to the 
theatre. That he, lucky man, does not go, is internally 
evident in his essay. According to him, the two forms 
that flourish now on the stage are ‘‘ burlesque ” and 
‘‘ charade”. The former is a bad shot. Let me assure 
the Professor (I call him so, not as a term of reproach, 
but for brevity’s sake) that ‘‘ burlesque” breathed its 
last rather more than ten years ago, and that no one has 
attempted to revive it. ‘‘ Charade” is luckier: the 
word does well describe such plays as the modern 
imitations of Tom Robertson, and these are, un- 
doubtedly, at this moment, the most lucrative form of 
drama. But there are other forms that flourish 
also. The Professor asks where he is to find ‘‘ high 
comedy, appealing to the intellect, tickling the young, 
not asking to be punctuated throughout by sentiments 
of approval or disapproval”. If he had playgone 
during the past few years, he would have found several 
plays of this kind—not perhaps very good of their 
kind, but still coming well within the Professor’s 
definition. Also, we have had more than a few good 
comedies that appealed to our moral sense. The 
Professor seems to imply that any such appeal is out- 
rageous and inartistic. I dissent from him. To rule 
out a comedy because it has a moral appeal is as absurd 
as to rule out a comedy because it hasn’t. Both forms 
have an equal right to exist. In England the moral 
comedy has the much better chance of existing. I 
dissent from the Professor’s off-hand description of us as 
a nation of humourists. To say that we are a nation of 
moralists with humour would be nearer the mark. And 
I believe that the moral comedy is the form that has the 
greatest future in our drama. That is the form that we 
critics ought to foster. At present it is (usually) over- 
laid with sentimentality, smothered in sugar. Our 
business is to coax it into realism. But the Professor 
won’t have realism at any price. He speaks scornfully 
of characters which ‘‘ seem to have walked on the stage 
by mistake and are behaving as anyone might behave 
in a suburban drawing-room”. There speaks the man 
‘who does not playgo. In what theatre has anyone 
caught the atmosphere of a suburban drawing-room ? 
Across what footlights has been wafted the scent of 
those wax-flowers? The trick has never been attempted. 
One of the curses of modern drama. . . but I must 
not stray into that eternal subject. The Professor does 
but touch on comedy. It is the dearth of poetic tragedy 
that absorbs him and makes him desperate. Mr. 
Phillips he ignores. To Mr. Phillips himself, already 


Nor need I blame the Professor for his 
omission. ‘‘ Herod”, as I have maintained, was a 
mere ‘‘side-show”. Roughly, the modern drama is 
indeed destitute of poetic tragedy. 

For this disaster the Professor seeks a reason, and 
finds it, as you will have guessed, in the actor- 
managers. Them he compares with speculative 
builders, who ‘‘think poorly of architecture”. Is the 
comparison happy ? Except in some world of academic 
phantasy, was there ever really an actor who thought 
poorly of drama? Of course not. There are, how- 
ever, many playwrights who think poorly of actors. 
It is through this fact that the Professor professes to 
elucidate the dearth of poetic drama. According to 
him, there is no tragidramaturgy because there are no 
tragic actors. I agree with much that he says against 
the manner in which Elizabethan tragedy is acted. For 
sake of peace and quiet, I will assume that we have in- 
deed no tragic actors. But I cannot acquit the Professor 
of having harnessed the horse behind the cart. Ifa 
man has it in him to write poetic tragedy, he will write 
it; it will out, willy-nilly. Does the Professor really 
mean that if we had good tragic actors, we should have 
good poetic tragedies? According to him, we have 
no high comedies. Yet even he can have no hearsay 
whereon to deny the existence of Mr. Wyndham and many 
other mimes who are born to excel in high comedy. How 
does he explain the discrepancy? The only possible 
explanation is that actors do not produce dramatists. 
Dramatists, in point of fact, produce actors. There are 
no actors for modern tragedy because there is no modern 
tragedy for them to play. The reason why there is no 
modern tragedy is that the intellectual spirit of the age 
is against those qualities through which poetic tragedy 


a relief. 
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is evolved. That spirit is favourable to realistic comedy. | 
And the reason why realistic comedy does not progress — 
at greater speed is that the theatre is so conducted that 
it cannot get along without the ever-laggart public. 
The Professor, merciless to actors, is very kind to this 
same public. Because there is a public for good books, © 
he holds the public is guiltless in the matter of drama. 
But to make a book successful, is needed a number of 
buyers infinitesimal in comparison with the number of 

laygoers necessary to the success of a play. Even the 
lets slip an admission that some actor-_ 
managers are ‘‘not hostile to art—if their public will | 
have it”. Exactly. They are bound to wait on the | 
public. The public is the villain of every piece that is | 
produced. 

The Professor, however, is so sanguine as to hope 
that the public would support the remedy which he pro- 
poses. The remedy is that certain men who have never 
written plays should now proceed to do so, that they 
should then secure a theatre and train amateurs to 
interpret their work. That good plays will be forth- 
coming he has no doubt at all. He avers that the tricks 
of stage-craft may be easily picked up. Certainly, the 
theatrist is made, not born. But the dramatist must 
simply be born. And to be born with dramatic 
imagination is not necessarily (as the Professor supposes) 
to be a born dramatist. The Professor, irrefutably, 
cites Browning as having had dramatic imagination. 
But Browning was not a dramatist, and never would 
have been. His failure to write good plays was not due to 
mere ignorance of technique. It was due to the fact 
that dramatic form paralysed him. He had no sense 
for it. The Professor also cites Trollope. He might 
cite many other novelists. But to do so would merely 
drive home the inherent difference between dramatic 
imagination in books and dramatic imagination in 
plays. But, assuming that true dramatists leapt up on 
every side in answer to the Professor’s call, the theatre 
to which they rallied would not be rallied to by the 
public. It would have to be run privately, like the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. 

In wishing this phantom luck, let me express a hope 
that my tone in this article has not been tainted with | 
any air of disrespect towards one whom indeed I respect _ 
highly. The Professor, though truculent in spirit, is | 
in tone scrupulously urbane, towards the stage. That | 

| 


his spirit has a right to be truculent I admit fully. 
Modern drama is a poor thing in comparison with the 
Elizabethan drama of which he is a student. It is as 
yet, indeed, an infant art. My point is that the Pro- | 
fessor has not studied that infant. What would he | 
think of a doctor who, being a specialist in the diseases 
of adults, gravely diagnosed the case of an ailing infant 
whose cradle-side he had not visited ? What, moreover, 
would he think of the family-practitioner who, fresh 
from that cradle-side, listened patiently to, and argued 
lengthily with, that eminent but inappropriate and un- 
scrupulous specialist ? What must he think of me for 
writing this article ? Max. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON : 


27 JUNE, I9oI. 
BE glad in heaven above all souls insphered, 
Most royal and most loyal born of men, 
Shakespeare, of all on earth beloved or feared 
Or worshipped, highest in sight of human ken. 
The homestead hallowed by thy sovereign birth, 
Whose name, being one with thine, shines higher 
than Rome, 

Forgets not how of all on English earth 
Their trust is holiest, there who have their home. 
Stratford is thine and England’s. None that hate 
The commonweal whose empire sets men free 
Find comfort there, where once by grace of fate 
A soul was born as boundiess as the sea. 

If life, if love, if memory now be thine, 

Rejoice that still thy Stratford bears thy sign. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


| amount previously written. 


| that extent. 


INSURANCE. 


_ is perhaps no necessary connexion between 
the age of a life office and its merits ; but the last 
few days have brought two conspicuous examples of 


_ the energy and prosperity of two very old companies. 


The Norwich Union Life Office was itself founded in 
1808, but by virtue of having taken over the Amicable 
Society, which was founded in 1706, it has some claims 
to being considered the oldest life office in existence. 


_ The report for 1900 shows it to be at the same time one 


of the most energetic. For the first time in the society’s 


history the new sum assured exceeded two millions 


sterling, an advance of some £400,000 over the largest 
In a year when most other 
companies found their new business falling off this was 
a notable achievement. We have often explained that 
a large new business usually means high expenditure, 
and that in these circumstances rapid development 
is apt to be detrimental, rather than otherwise, to 
existing policy-holders. The Norwich Union, however, 
obtains its business on very economical terms; the ex- 
penditure for last year was equivalent to 57°5 per cent. of 
new premiums, and 5°75 per cent. of renewals. These 
ratios are very much below the average expenditure of 
British offices, and there are several companies, some 
of them good ones, whose expenses, especially when 
dividends to shareholders are included, amount to 
double these proportions. This combination of large 
new business and low expenditure is a legitimate cause 
for congratulation. 

There are two or three points on which fuller infor- 
mation than is contained in the report would be 
desirable. We should like to know the amount of new 
business reassured with other companies; the separate 
amounts paid for death claims, and for claims by sur- 
vivance ; and to have a fuller comparison of the mor- 
tality experienced with the mortality expected. The 
report gives us, however, the essential statement that the 
mortality was well within the expected amount, and the 
actual sum paid away in claims was lower than for 
some years past. The rate of interest yielded on the 
life and annuity funds was £3 19s. 3d. per cent., a rate 
which shows a substantial margin above the 3 per cent. 
assumed in valuing the liabilities. The ‘‘ loading” 
showed a contribution to surplus of more than 8} per 
cent. of the premiums, in consequence of the expendi- 
ture provided far exceeding the expenditure incurred to 
The society, while making up its annual 
accounts to 31 December, terminates its valuation 
periods on 30 June, an exceptional, and in some ways 
inconvenient, arrangement. Another valuation period 
has just ended, and with substantial profits from 
interest, mortality, and ‘‘loading” the results for the 
policy-holders ought to prove very satisfactory. 

Another old Society, which as a Fire office was 
established even earlier than the Amicable, is the Hand- 
in-Hand. This office has just issued a new prospectus 
which is the very embodiment of all that is best in 
modern insurance practice. Apart from the large 
variety of schemes which the Society issues, the regu- 
lations as to bonuses, surrender values, paid-up policies, 
loans, options at settlement, and the like are singularly 
liberal and convenient. We believe the Hand-in-Hand 
to be the only office which gives a surrender value when 
only one premium has been paid, and the only company 
which allots a bonus the moment the first premium is 
paid ; even though the first premium is only a half- 
yearly instalment. The concessions now made by the 
Hand-in-Hand should prove of considerable benefit to 
policy-holders in two ways ; directly as regards its own 
members, and indirectly to policy-holders at large 
through the necessity which other companies will feel 
of following to a greater or less extent the example set 
by the oldest office of all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 June, rgor. 
S1r,—Although an author should never reply to mere 
generalisations in such a courteous review as that of my 
book in your columns, he may be permitted to answer 
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definite particulars when they touch fact as well as 
opinion. 

Let me take these particulars in their order. 

Your reviewer ‘‘cannot follow me” when | assert, 
according to him, that ‘‘even in the reign of Anne, 

Bolingbroke was for a National rather than for a 
Tory party”. His description surely begs the question. 
According to my view, supported by Bolingbroke’s 
own contemporary political correspondence, and cor- 
roborated by a manuscript letter in Bolingbroke’s 
hand of 1713, which I have since unearthed, the 
Tory party expressed the national unity against the 
mushroom and moneyed faction of the ‘‘ New 
Whigs”. Bolingbroke was interrupted in his en- 
deavour to rationalise the national prejudices and to 
voice its aspirations when the Queen’s death intervened, 
As regards the Catalans, I must remind your reviewer 
both that Voltaire—who knew the events and the 
persons and was certainly never a foe to the oppressed 
—completely confirms my view, while he comments on 
the revival of prosperity through their self-inflicted loss 
of independence; and that I emphasise in my book the 
fault of the Emperor who had solemnly engaged to 
protect them but abandoned them to their own devices 
and to the mercies of Spain. 

As regards the Duke of Ormonde’s concerted cessa- 
tion of the war, Bolingbroke was right in afterwards 
considering it the only practical means to peace. The 
subsidised mercenaries under Whig-Eugene manipu- 
lation deserted the Queen. It was further due to the 
previous conduct of Marlborough and the New Whigs 
as well as to the contemporary misconduct of Oxford 
that the better terms were not eventually secured 
which Bolingbroke desired to secure. Your reviewer 
has also entirely omitted the commercial clauses. 

As regards the uncertainty which your reviewer still 
alleges concerning Bolingbroke’s attitude on the Queen’s 
death, I may point out that Atterbury was for proclaim- 
ing the Pretender at that opportune time but that 
Bolingbroke refused ; and I would also draw his atten- 
tion to a remarkable passage in a letter from Bolingbroke 


to Atterbury printed in Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 651. { 


Had I space I could prove much else by manuscripts 
among which I have made many and important dis- 
coveries. I have, among many other letters, read all 
those from Bothmar and Strafford respectively to the 
Court of Hanover. Suffice it now to say that there 
was no ‘“‘party” for the Pretender ¢hen in England, 
though London would have welcomed him. Your 
reviewer too banters me about the portrait of 
‘*Somers” but he mistakes the reason of its repro- 
duction. Somers is the type of the ‘‘New Whig”; 
Bolingbroke of the ‘‘ New Tory”. 

Your reviewer, academical in tone, complains of my 
drawing attention to matters before uncited. How 
else could I show my honest endeavour to supplement 
as well as to combine? The dictatorship of Bothmar, 
the attitude and cabals of Marlborough in 1711, and 
of Eugene in 1712, both affecting and affected by 
Bolingbroke, Bolingbroke’s own early friendships and 
many relationships, his first wife’s personality, the full 
Guiscard episode, the close character of Harley, the 
complete history of the Utrecht treaty derived from 
its own text and from Bolingbroke’s own words, as 
well as its imperial and colonial significance, the 
tissue of negotiations preceding it, the real meaning 
of the Anti-Conformity Acts, the Tory championship 
of a purer Senate, the true state of parties, and the 
position of the New Whigs which explains them, are 
all instances of many points of fresh light or first 
impression. Nor has your reviewer mentioned my use 
throughout of Bolingbroke’s own language, and my 
application throughout of the more recently published 
istorical Manuscripts Reports. When your reviewer 
parades an imposing array of previous writers as if I 
had repeated them, which I have not, I am reminded, 
if he will pardon me, of the eighteenth-century beau 


omits to say that on the general question I acknow- 
ledge this in my note; while I have supplemented 
Mr. Harrop’s account in some important details. 

About the Pretender I shall have much to say in my 
second volume that even your reviewer will recognise 
as absolutely new. That volume will contain many 
important manuscript discoveries which will I hope sur- 
prise him. Your reviewer deprecates my Social Atmo- 
sphere chapter, which, however, purposely singled out 
those points in which Bolingbroke resembled or differed 
from his ‘‘ Times” ; and which, face your reviewer, 
comprises novel material. It forms a necessary back- 
ground. Why should I be blamed for trying to do for . 
the age of Anne what Macaulay succeeded in doing 
for that of Charles II.? I may also be allowed to 
say that the abstract view of a lecturer often differs 
from the view of an author whose endeavour must be 
not only to convey facts but to make dry bones live. 
Professors often love generalisations in their pickled 
varieties, and prefer dried specimens to living nature. 
I have endeavoured to get close up to Bolingbroke, 
his friends and his enemies; and this is only possible 
through original sources. 

May I conclude with a quotation from Fielding? It 
does not apply to your considerate and temperate 
reviewer so much as to pronouncements of less know- 
ledge and patience ; but it does apply even to him so far 
as he patronises one whois humbly conscious of defects 
but seems singularly liable to sweeping misconstruc- 
tions. 

When Lady Booby (of immortal memory) is trying to 
induce the attorney to prevent the publication of 
Joseph’s banns, Mr. Scout mildly submits his ‘‘ facts ”. 

“** Don’t tell me your facts and your ifs’, said the 
lady ; ‘I don’t understand your gibberish, you take too 
much upon you, and are very impertinent in pretending 
to direct me in this parish; and you shall be taught 
better, I assure you, you shall’.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. SICHEL. 


[Mr. Sichel complains in his letter that he has been 
the victim of sweeping misconstructions in our review 
of his book. We do not think he has proved his state- 
ment. The main contention of that review was that 
in spite of great and praiseworthy industry Mr. Sichel 


| had not succeeded in establishing much that was new 


in favour of Bolingbroke, and that where he differed 
from later writers his judgment appeared to us at fault. 
We are still of this opinion. 

What then are the new discoveries which Mr. Sichel 
claims in his letter to have made? 

(1) The Duke of Ormonde’s “‘ concerted cessation of 
the war” (which we presume must be taken to cover 
the secret information given to the French that he had 
orders no longer to co-operate with the allies) was, 
says Mr. Sichel ‘‘the only practical means to peace”. 
This defence has been alluded to at least by Mr. Harrop 
and Mr. Wyon and most justly condemned by the 
latter writer as a method of coercion ‘‘ contrary to the 
principles of all alliances, and even to the principles of 
honour”. ‘Reign of Queen Anne”, ii. 403. 

Mr. Sichel then proceeds to find another justification 
in the fact ‘‘that the subsidised mercenaries under 
Whig-Eugene manipulation deserted the Queen”. 
Here neither his accuracy nor his judgment is to be 
commended. It was in April and May that Ormonde 
received his dishonourable orders, but it was not till 
the end of June that the Duke announced to the allies 
that he was instructed to separate himself with a// the 
forces in the British pay from them, and it was this 
which the German mercenaries refused to do. The 
conduct therefore of these mercenaries could not by 
any means justify the “concerted cessation of arms” 
which occurred previously—even if it were blame- 
worthy which Mr. Sichel following Bolingbroke 


declares. Surely when we remember that the refusal 


who produced an old tailor’s bill in the coffee-house, of these German mercenaries to desert the Imperialists 
publicly kissed it and ejaculated ‘‘Gad, how I loved | in all probability saved them from destruction we shall 
that woman!” Reputation in learning as well as in | 


hold the contrary opinion with Mr. Harrop and Mr. 


gallantry may be cheaply acquired by second-hand | Wyon. 
solemnity. 

He says that I have repeated Mr. Harrop in regard 
to Bolingbroke’s attitude towards the Church. 


He 


| 


(2) That better terms, more especially with respect to 
the commercial clauses, were not obtained by us is laid 
to the misconduct of Marlborough and the Whigs ; 
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and these commercial clauses he blames us for omitting 
in our review. But here once more Mr. Sichel has 
been anticipated and it was for that reason that we 
did not mention them. ‘‘ There would be little un- 
charitableness ” says Mr. Wyon “ in assuming that the 
Whigs would have exerted all their endeavours to pro- 
cure the rejection of the best possible treaty that could 
be framed by Tory Ministers” ii. 451. Can any words 
be stronger than these? For the rest we would ask 
our readers to compare the carefully reasoned passage 
on the merits and the objections to these commercial 
clauses given by Mr. Wyon at vol. ii. p. 445 with the 
hasty and superficial praise of them given by Mr. 
Sichel in his book. He blames us for being acade- 
mic. What can be more academic than his defence 
of a treaty which would be in the direction of free 
trade without ever stopping to inquire whether such a 
policy would have been possible or even advantageous 
at that time ? 


(3) On the supreme question as to the succession of 
the Pretender Mr. Sichel is not ingenuous. We declared 
our opinion that Bolingbroke had not decided what 
course to adopt Jefore the death of Anne. Mr. Sichel 
quotes evidence to prove that he declined to do so 
immediately on the death of the Queen—a very different 
matter. 


(4) Mr. Sichel then proceeds to give a list of subjects 
and of characters on which he claims to have given 
fresh lights or first impressions, and charges us with 
complaining of his drawing attention to matters before 
uncited. We neither accused Mr. Sichel of plagiarism 
nor of dishonesty. We acknowledged that his work 
was based on independent and genuine research. We 
only questioned whether he had succeeded in throwing 
any fresh light, and we held, as we still hold, that the 
evidence was paraded with rather too much pretension. 
We may here add that the words “‘ newly cited” by our 
author frequently come from portions of Bolingbroke’s 
writings, the substance and the important ‘‘ words” of 
which have often been cited before and that long quota- 
tions of the ‘‘ipsissima verba” are sometimes un- 
necessary and wearisome. 


Finally, because we demurred to Mr. Sichel’s bringing 
statements from the later writings of Bolingbroke, 
writings written in widely different circumstances, to 
prove his views as to the Tory party in the reign of 
Anne we are told that ‘‘ we are begging the question”. 
It would have been more convincing if Mr. Sichel had 
given us references to Bolingbroke’s political corre- 
spondence defore the death of Queen Anne and had 
quoted the manuscript letter of 1713 which he says he 
has subsequently unearthed. 

Our banter as to the portrait of Somers he answers 
by saying that he is given as being the ‘‘ Type of the 
New Whig”. Our readers will be amused to hear that 
the portrait is accompanied by barely one page of de- 
scription—although no doubt there are other allusions 
to him elsewhere, and that so far as we have been 
able to discover he is for the first time introduced to us 
in this new character in Mr. Sichel’s letter. Mr. Sichel 
then naively asks why he should be blamed for érying 
to do for the ‘‘social atmosphere” of Anne’s reign 
what Macaulay succeeded in doing for the reign of 
Charles II. The question before us was whether Mr. 
Sichel had succeeded and this we will leave to those 
who read his book. 

The letter concludes by a promise of much that is 
absolutely new in his second volume. We trust that 
his promise may be fulfilled. At all events judging 
from the character of the first volume and of his letter 
it will not fail for want of advertisement.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE CHARACTER OF THE POLITICAL AGENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


28 June, 1901. 
Sir,—In your issue of the 22nd inst., you go out of 
your way to associate the “‘trade” of the hangman 
with that of the political agent ; or as you prefer to 
style him, the ‘‘ wirepuller ”. 


I speak with some inside knowledge when I say that 
it is no uncommon thing to find in the ranks of political 
agents men of position, wealth, culture and refine- 
ment, who have taken up with this despised calling 
under the, possibly mistaken, idea that they are 
thereby rendering service to their party, and through 
their party, to their country. At the worst, the political 
agent must be a man of sufficient education and 
capacity to be able to grapple with the technicalities 
of election law. He must have a knowledge of men 
and affairs. He must be possessed of an unfailing 
supply of energy, endurance, tact and good humour. 
With all this, his position is always precarious, and 
the emoluments frequently of the slenderest description. 
And yet, as you admit, his ‘‘ trade” is a necessary one. 
Why then gratuitously asperse it ? 

After all, wirepulling is not confined to political 
agents. Nor is the work of political agents confined 
to wirepulling. 

Yours truly, 
H. T. B. 


‘“*THE CHURCH IN THE CITY OF THE KING.” 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. — 
Kenchester, Hereford, 2 July, 1901. 

Sir,—Forty years ago my Uncle Charles wrote: 
‘*SaTURDAY, you have brains of your own and good 
ones”! He might have added that then, as now, you 
are anti-Philistine and English. Permit me of your 
charity to plead on behalf of my church in Kenchester— 
the ‘‘ City of the King ”, i.e. Julius Caesar, who erected’ 
here Magna Castra, the capital of the land he had 
conquered. From the stones of that city was built an. 
early Norman church, and from a section of one of the 
Doric columns of Czsar’s Pretorium our font was 
scooped—the font thus by a curious paradox being 
earlier than the Christian Era! At the Reformation 


there occurred a free-fight between the adherents of the. 


Old and New Learning within its consecrated walls, 
which had to be composed by the justices, suggesting 


that every period boasts its Kensit. Since then the. 


Church has undergone an awful Churchwardenisation, 
and is now in peril of collapse. 

The living, I may remark incidentally, after deducting 
all charges, yields £80 per annum, and the income in 
Consols of the Endowed Chapel in the parish is said to 


be £250. I need add no more except that the soil of 


this shire has passed to the nouveaux riches, who on 
principle never give. 
Compton READE, Rector. 


LIBERAL LETTER-WRITING. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
5 July, 1gor. 

Sir,—To be up to date in one’s information about the- 
state of the Liberal party, the leadership and the pro- 
spects for the immediate future one must glance over 
that capital political advertisement ground the corre- 
spondence column of the daily newspaper, for choice 
the Ministerial. 

Apparently most Liberals, who have a pet policy 
or leader of their own to run, advertise therein: it 
is cheap for the Liberal, and cheap for the newspaper. 
Among the notable letter-writers during the past week 
have been Sir Edward Reed and Sir Robert Giffen. 
The former portentously announces the programme 
which his leader of to-morrow, whoever he chance to be 
(Sir Edward is not particular) will have to adopt, or 
else—appalling alternative—forfeit the support of the 
representative of the very biggest single-member con- 
stituency in England or Wales: the latter deposes Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and invites back Lord 
Rosebery. And the excuse he makes for taking this 
action is that he has played his part in the past in 
giving Liberalism an economic programme. The 
‘* Times” prints Sir Robert’s letter in big type: and 
yet the silly season is not supposed to arrive till August. 

Yours truly, 


XUM 
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REVIEWS. 
A SOUL ASTRAY. 


“In the Path of the Soul. Essays on Literature, 
Music, and Art.” By the Count Charles de 
Soissons. With 19 Portraits in Photogravure by 
the Foremost Painters of the Day. London: 
Francis Griffiths. 1901. £5 5s. net. 

i the war of culture against Philistinism there are 
certain fighters on the side of culture who do more 

harm to the cause than all the forces of the Philistines. 

It must be remembered that philosophy, art, every form 

of zsthetics, seems in itself a little ridiculous to the 

average man. The average man likes what he calls 
facts, and he is not easily interested in speculations. 

When Ruskin points out the ‘‘deteriorative power of 

conventional art ”, and connects the valour of the High- 

land soldiers in the Indian Mutiny with ‘‘ the variation 
of the positions of the bars of colour in square 
chequers” on their plaids, and the cruelty and bru- 
tality of the natives of India with ‘‘the love of 
subtle design” which “enriches alike, with one 
profusion of enchanted iridescence, the dome of 
the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle, and the edge of the 
sword”; when Pater points out that ‘‘in its primary 
aspect, a great picture has no more definite message for 

us than an accidental play of sunlight and shadow for a 

moment, on the wall or floor”, or, with equal truth, tells 

us that Botticelli’s ‘‘ Birth of Venus” in the Uffizii is 

‘a more direct inlet into the Greek temple than the 

works of the Greeks themselves even of the finest 

period”; the average man is apt to start away in 
disgust, with the idea that some practical joke in words 
is being played upon him. If, however, on looking 
into the matter, he finds an indisputable logic under the 
apparent perversity, he may still resist, he may refuse 
to be convinced, but he will resist, knowing that he is 
defeated. On the other hand, he feels himself confirmed 


in his own belief in the sufficiency of common-sense, | 4 efi 
| any of the poets or painters or musicians whom 


when, in place of the hard logic, he finds only a phantom 
idea behind what seem to him the cloudy words.* 
Nothing is so pernicious as ignorant or misdirected 
enthusiasm, whether it comes from imperfect know- 
ledge, imperfect judgment, or imperfect sensibility. A 
lack of lucidity in ideas, a lack of precision in the ex- 
pression of ideas, are equally to be condemned in a 
writer who deals with delicate artistic questions, and 
more especially when he assumes the position of one 
speaking with authority. 

M. de Soissons, whose vast quarto, printed on hand- 
made paper, bound in white vellum, illustrated with 
admirable portraits, lies before us, offers his book to a 
hundred and twelve subscribers, and by his manner of 
offering it he seems to claim for himself at all events the 
position of an interpreter to those ‘‘ mystics full of 
grace, who embrace the world, not with eyes and 
ears, but with the secret organs of the soul”, about 
whom he writes in these pages. He writes of Verlaine, 
Hauptmann, d’Annunzio, Paderewski, Rodin, Bécklin, 
Segantini, among others; he gives us portraits by 
Carri¢re, Sargent, Legros, Michetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 
He shows himself to be a man of taste by his choice of 
subjects and his choice of artists. He is evidently a 
sympathetic student of many arts, he has a sincere 
admiration for much that is fine, together with not a 
little that is of inferior or doubtful quality, in modern 
art; he has thought about art in the abstract, and 
he endeavours to arrive at certain conclusions in 
regard to it. But unfortunately he has thought 
cloudily, and he has written down his thoughts in 
a form which makes them yet more cloudy. He is 
apparently a Frenchman, but he has decided to write 
in English. Whether he could say anything worth say- 
ing in his own language, we cannot conjecture ; but 
his manner of writing English makes it often impossible 
to know what he wishes to say. He does not seem to 
have taken the trouble to learn English grammar, he 
uses words with a ludicrous unconsciousness of their 
exact meaning, or of their idiomatic value; so that his 

ages remind one of a schoolboy’s exercises in a foreign 
anguage.. Turn them at random and you will find such 
phrases as: ‘‘ His spots of colours coquetting with 


fast woman, George Sand, Nana—will remain for ever 
and wound with a thousand poisonous stings”. Here 
is a sentence which seems to try very hard to say some- 
thing: ‘‘All uneasy pre-occupations, the dolorous 
echoes of eternal problems, which philosophical doubt 
imposes with the everlasting anguish of the origin, the 
enigma of destiny, the inexplicable necessity of suffering, 
the short tragical, and sublime vision of the future of 
the soul, and the future not less difficult to be guessed 
of by the human race in this material world, the tor- 
ments of human conscience and responsibility for the 
deeds, is said by Sienkiewicz without any pedanticism, 
without any dryness.” Now whatever M. de Soissons 
has had to say he has certainly not said ‘‘ without 
pedanticism, without dryness’; on the contrary, there 
is often nothing to be seen but “‘ pedanticism” and 
‘‘dryness”. The long sentence which we have quoted 
is not only written in English so incorrect as to be almost 
unintelligible, itis, initself, setting aside its imperfections 
of style, both pretentious and empty. Imagine it written 
in correct French, and it would still say nothing worth 
saying. M. de Soissons seems to think in words, 
multitudes of words, multitudes of incorrect words. 
He wraps up nothing in coverings of many colours, 
and makes riddles out of thé simplest statement. 
There are two sources of transcendental existence :— 
the senses and the intelligence”, he declares with 
solemnity, at the beginning of a paragraph which leads 
nowhere. ‘‘ His soul is of a superior order”, he says 
of Paderewski, and passes into a rhapsody which might 
apply to almost any artist better than to Paderewski. 
Here is a sentence which stands by itself as a whole: 
paragraph: ‘‘ Every object, every phenomena repre- 
sents quite a different essence, which depends on who 
is looking at it and from what point of view.” 
Wherever we turn we find the same vagueness, the 
same straining after effect, the same affectation of 
profundity ; and we close the book without having 
learnt anything new, or indeed anything definite, about 


the writer has endeavoured to follow ‘‘in the path of 
the soul”. We also find a collection of misprints and 
misquotations to which we can remember no parallel in 
any book we have ever seen. A®schylus appears as 
‘*Eschyllus”, Ariccia as ‘*Arcjo”, Michetti as 
‘* Mitchetti”, Thérése as ‘‘ Terese”, Elena as 
‘* Helene”, Khnopff as ‘‘ Knopff”, Blake as ‘‘ Blacke”, 
Pisa as ‘‘ Pizza”, Auguste Rodin (in the title of an 
essay which appeared in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”) 
as ‘‘Augustin Rodin”. The ‘‘ Trionfo della Morte” 
is always referred to as ‘‘Triomfo Della Morte”, 
‘*L’Innocente ” as ‘* L’Inocente”. On one page there 
are nine mistakes in the course of some quotations 
from Verlaine. The motto to that essay is printed : 
‘* Ecoutez bien la chanson bien douce, 
Qui ne pleure que pour plaire.” 

The lines do not even scan. They are taken from 
one of the most familiar of Verlaine’s poems and 
should read : 

‘* Ecoutez la chanson bien douce, 

Qui ne pleure que pour vous plaire”’. 

‘* Les Poétes Maudits” is called ‘‘ Les poétes maudites”’, 
‘* Parallélement” is called ‘‘ Parallélment”, ‘‘rare”’ is 
printed as ‘‘rale”, and ‘‘palme” as ‘‘ plume”, to the 
ruin of two quotations, one of which loses its sense and 
the other its rhyme as well. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a page in the book which 
does not contain several mistakes, in English, in French, 
or in Italian. But perhaps, in M. de Soissons’ opinion, 
this does not matter. ‘For the brain”, he says con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ two and two make four”. Well, content 
not to be guided by the brain, his little sum in addition 
makes seven and a half, and is satisfied. 


GREEK THINKERS. 


‘¢Greek Thinkers.” By Professor Theodor Gomperz: 
London: Murray. 1901. 14s. net. 

” E XCEPT the blind forces of Nature nothing moves 

in this world which is not Greek in its origin.” 

Sir Henry Maine’s famous apothegm is perhaps some- 

what too sweeping to be accepted without cavil as it 


zsthetes””; ‘‘a clear, modest house, of flowers full” ; 
**Woman—the symbol of the female Melitta, apocaliptic 


stands. The modern spirit claims to be original, and 
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refuses to conceive itself merely as an imitator of the 
antique. And so far it is undoubtedly right. Never- 
theless it is a fact, on which it may now seem almost 
superfluous to insist, that even twentieth-century civili- 
sation has its roots in the past, springs from it, and is 
inconceivable without it. We must trace it back to its 
beginnings: and these beginnings, as Sir Henry Maine 
believed, will be found in Greece. Modern Europe was 
created by the Renaissance, and the Renaissance is a 
name for the re-birth of the true Greek spirit. And 
this is what makes the study of Greece, its genius and 
its life, peculiarly attractive. By entering into Greek 
thought we learn to understand our own time. 

The first volume of Professor Gomperz’ “‘ Griechische 
Denker”, published first in Leipsic in 1896, has at 
length appeared in English form. With the rendering 
by Mr. Laurie Magnus not much fault is to be found. 
Occasionally we come across a somewhat slipshod sen- 
tence, and a few Germanisms have been allowed to 
creep into the text. The spelling of certain proper 
names, as ‘‘ Psammetich ”’, should be altered in a later 
edition. On the whole, however, Mr. Magnus has (to 
quote his own preface) ‘‘ not been entirely unsuccessful 
in conveying in the English language something of the 
brilliance and charm of style” of his German original. 

Professor Gomperz attempts to give a history of 
Greek thought from the earliest times up to and 
including the age of the Sophists. The period covered 
is one of extreme difficulty, and requires most cautious 
treatment. Modern scholars, viewing the brilliant 
ideas and suggestions, thrown out so prodigally by 
these early thinkers, in the light of recent speculation, 
are too apt to credit the old Greeks with advanced 


often dazzled by the flashes of their genius, and mean- 


tunity arrives. 


ings undreamt of are read into their dicta. But from © 


such confusion Professor Gomperz is singularly free. 
While he is careful to note the sometimes very striking 
parallels between Presocratic and modern thought— 
e.g. between Parmenides’ view of the relation of the 
sensible world to ‘‘ Being”, and Kant’s doctrine of 
phenomenon and noumenon, or, between Empedocles’ 
principle of proportional combination and the theory of 
equivalents in modern chemistry—he is yet just in his 
estimates. He does not attribute too much to early 
Greek thinkers. 
influence they exerted on the development of Western 
thought is clearly pointed out. In this respect the 
discussion of the doctrines of Leucippus and De- 
mocritus is suggestive. Again, Professor Gomperz is 


But at the same time the immense | 


, coal. 


THE VALUE OF OUR NEW COLONIES. 


‘The New South Africa : Its Value and Development.” 
By W. Bleloch. London : Heinemann. 1got. ros. net. 
Sie is a book to put heart into the British taxpayer. 
Mr. Bleloch’s conclusions, which are in all respects 
supported by full and accurate statistics, merit attention 
as coming from one who has lived for many years in 
the country of which he writes, and, to say the least 
of it, it is encouraging to find that there is such good 
ground for expecting an industrial development in 
South Africa by the side of which the growth of 
Australia and Canada will seem tame and slow. First 
as to the value of the gold deposits. In a careful esti- 
mate based upon an examination in detail of the 57,031 
claims Mr. Bleloch gives 4 2,871,000,000 as the value of 
the gold deposits on the Randt. Of this amount 
£,80,000,000 only has been raised up to the present. 
Deducting one-fourth of the claims enumerated to 
cover any possible loss from unpayable areas or from 
an over-estimate of the value of paying areas, we get 
£24153,382,938 as the lowest gross value. On the old 
scale of working expenses this would yield a profit of 
4£731,526,562. If, however, the cost of production is 
reduced by the establishment of British rule—Mr. 
Bleloch puts this reduction at 5s. in the ton of ore 
raised—even the first total of nearly 2,900 millions may 
be exceeded ; since the product of a number of low- 
grade ores, which could be worked successfully at the 
reduced scale, would then swell the yield of the higher- 
grade ores. In addition to the Randt yield we 


'have also the product of the lesser goldfields in 
Transvaal,—Lydenberg, De 
systems of science or philosophy to which they cannot | 
reasonably lay claim. The sober historic sense is too | 


Kaap, &c., to 
say nothing of other known deposits elsewhere 
which are ready to be developed when the oppor- 
After gold comes coal. Mr. Bleloch 
puts the total Transvaal coal deposits at 300,000,000,000 


_tons and deducting 80 per cent. for inferior yields, 


gives us 60,000,000,000 as the net quantity of good 
The rapid development of the gold industry 
on the Randt was, of course, largely due to the juxta- 
position of coal, and the more economic working of the 
coalfields in the future will again react advantageously 
on the gold industry, and subsequently lead to the de- 


_ velopment of other industries of a more permanent 


admirably clear in distinguishing the really valuable — 


from the merely fanciful elements in the speculations he 


describes. Quaint notions, such as those of Anaxagoras | 


concerning the size of the heavenly bodies, or of 
Empedocles respecting the secrets of procreation, are 
definitely set apart as freaks of imagination; while 
what is really of moment is brought prominently 
forward and subjected to full discussion. The author’s 
criticisms are frequently luminous ; and in summing up 
the mental characteristics of the early philosophers he 
is particularly happy. Xenophanes, for instance, is 
exactly described as ‘‘an amalgam of contrary quali- 
ties”; and the character drawing at the end of the 
chapter devoted to Anaxagoras is most true. 

Despite many merits however, ‘‘ Greek Thinkers” is 
in some respects disappointing. It strikes one rather 
as a series of brilliant studies of individual theorists 
than as a connected history of early philosophic 
development. Further, from the point of view of the 
advanced student, it is to be regretted that there are 
not more quotations from original authorities, that 
references are conspicuous by their absence, and that a 
somewhat discursive style is sometimes allowed to 
obscure the sense. One technical term is often worth 
more than pages of explanation. 
Additions” are not of extraordinary merit. 
book is too long. 


Also the 


character. 

As regards the dynamite monopoly Mr. Bleloch 
calculates on a basis of the 1899 consumption, 
that if the British Administration allow the free impor- 
tation of dynamite subject only to a duty of 5s. per case the 
cost of gold production would be reduced by £425,000 
a year, while the revenue would benefit to the extent of 


_ £87,500. But the resources of the Transvaal are not 


The ‘‘ Notes and © 


Nevertheless, although the first | 


volume of ‘‘ Greek Thinkers” cannot be considered as | 


the best recent introduction to Greek philosophy, it will 
be found a valuable work of reference ; and in so far as 
it brings into prominence the scientific achievements of 
early thought—a side of the subject often neglected in 
the text-books—it is likely to be of real service. 


limited to its minerals. Apart from stock-raising and 
corn-growing we have in this book details of the suc- 
cessful cultivation of sugar, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, 
and other sub-tropical produce. Discussing the im- 
portant question of irrigation Mr. Bleloch points out 
that the rivers in the Transvaal, unlike those of the 
Cape Colony, are perennial. As up to the present not 
one quarter of the available water supply has been 
utilised he advocates a large extension of irrigation 
under Government promotion. The cost of construct- 
ing irrigation works would he thinks be covered by the 
mere difference in the market value of irrigated lands 
as compared with their original value as ordinary veldt. 
The development of the soil should be encouraged by a 
policy based upon the experience of Australia and New 
Zealand. Such a policy would be made easier by the 
fact that the late Transvaal Government owned 
19,000,000 acres as against 50,000,000 in private 
hands; and of this latter nearly one quarter was in 
possession of land companies. 

On the question of immigration Mr. Bleloch endorses 
the policy which has been emphasised in the Review. 
‘Without any State interference there is bound to be 
an influx of a great industrial population immediately 
after the war, but something more is required than the 
immigration of artisans and workers for the mines. It 
will be necessary to fix strong, healthy communities on 
the land itself.” In treating of the Orange River 
Colony Mr. Bleloch shows us that its resources are 
mainly, but by no means exclusively, pastoral and 
agricultural. He mentions an interesting fact which 
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is new tous. It appears that the remarkable fertility 
of the district known as the ‘‘ Conquered Territory” is 
due in part to the presence of phosphate of lime in the 
soil, and hence it is that in this favoured district ‘‘ crops, 
especially cereals, can be grown in endless succession 
without the application of manure ”’. 

On the interesting subject of the capacity of the 
Transvaal to bear a war debt Mr. Bleloch writes with 
decision. Egypt, he says, prospers with a debt of over 
100,000,000: why should not the Transvaal which is 
an infinitely richer country bear a debt of half this 
amount? Starting from the undoubted fact that the 
late Transvaal Government spent considerably less than 
half its revenue in the legitimate expenses of adminis- 
tration, he calculates that from 1905 onwards the Trans- 
vaal administration will be able to pay interest at 3 per 
cent., together with 2 per cent. for sinking fund, ona 
debt of 455,000,000, and yet have a surplus of half a 
million. This estimate of the debt-bearing capacity of 
the Transvaal agrees with that of Sir Robert Giffen. 
Not that Mr. Bleloch needs the support of any other 
authority however reliable. In all these matters he 
gives reasons for the faith that is in him—reasons which 
sometimes take the form of full and elaborate appen- 
dices, in which the conclusions given in the text are 
worked out with infinite care for the benefit of the 
curious reader. 


COMMONSENSE AND LOGIC. 


“‘The Use of Words in Reasoning.” By Alfred 

Sidgwick. London: Black. i1go1. 7s. 6d. net. 
A VIGOROUS polemic, cleverly, smartly, cynically 

waged is an intellectual pleasure which is quite 
independent of the opinion one may form as to the 
side on which the truth may happen to lie. This 
pleasure anyone may certainly have who, with a 
modicum of acquaintance involving any degree of 
previous suffering from the study of the ordinary 
or formal logic, may read Mr. Sidgwick’s book which is 
an uncompromising attack on the methods of the texts 
books in that very arid study. Perhaps nobody ever took 
up one of these books and persisted in reading it to the 
end unless urged by the spur of an impending examina- 
tion. Many people have started to do it, (as many 
others have started to learn shorthand) with a notion 
that in the process they would obtain some new faculty 
of a mysterious but highly practical character which 
would enable them to become prodigies of controversy 
and critics of extraordinary acuteness. There was never 
a delusion more complete: and of all the subjects with 
which a man occupies himself in the branch of higher 
education there is not one which is so readily dismissed 
from the mind without any pang of regret for the 
pleasure it has afforded or the possible use it 
might have in the affairs of life. Now to this 
disappointed and disillusioned multitude comes one 
thoroughly equipped with all the learning of the 
Egyptians, and demonstrates with the authority of the 
expert, and as much of contempt and scoffing as is con- 
sistent with the philosophical mind, and proves to what 
will be their absolute satisfaction that their vague feel- 
ing about formal logic, as of being impotent and some- 
what of a venerable fraud, has abundant reason. What 
in fact can be more absurd than that a science which 
assumes to serve as a guide for testing the conclusions 
of common sense as to physical facts, or as to theories 
and opinions on all the subjects about which men 
reason, should make itself so abstract as to 
find its closest resemblance in the methods of 
mathematics? The dilemma of formal logic is 
that if it is expedient to preserve its abstract form 
it becomes useless as an instrument in practice; 
if it is to be, as it professes, such an instrument all the 
text-books on logic need re-writing. Indeed what 
strikes us most in reading Mr. Sidgwick’s book is that 
its criticisms ought to be crystallised into a text-book 
which would enable us to judge how the changes he 
proposes would work out in actual teaching. The 
syllogism would dwindle into insignificance, the 
valuable conclusion that ‘‘Socrates is mortal” 
would disappear ; instead of the axioms which now 


deceive us with their false appearance of certainty | 


a good part of the new book would be occupied in 


putting us on guard against them; we should have to 
unlearn most of what used to be taught about class 
names, and in its place we should have our attention 
fixed on the ambiguity and indefiniteness of all language 
in which our assertions are made; we should be on the 
track of the ambiguous middle in an entirely different 
spirit and be taught that our errors are not-due to 
errors in reasoning but errors in fact disguised by 
indefiniteness of language and the milieu of the 
context. ;All this seems good sound sense, and 
we remember that it was those parts of the text- 
books which were less formal that seemed always 
the more profitable ; and we imagine the possible text- 
book of Mr. Sidgwick as carrying out that method 
consistently. It seems that much of the barren 
memory work would disappear and logic really become 
not less but more a mental discipline than it is, and of 
much more value as a clarifier of thought, whether it 
be thought in science or philosophy in the academic 
sense, or of the science and philosophy of the practical 
affairs of everyday life. But what we should miss in 
Mr. Sidgwick’s didactic text-book would be the light 
touches, the satirical and cynical asides, the humours 
and the amusing intellectual affectations of his present 
book of destructive criticism and controversy. 


A MOORISH MISCELLANY. 


‘‘The Land of the Moors.” By Budgett Meakin. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1901. 15s. 
| ha ‘*The Moorish Empire”, Mr. Meakin announced 
this and a third companion volume for January and 

April 1900. We may not, however, blame his long 
delay, for it has been well employed in perfecting the 
work, and he exhibits an unusual deference to the 
opinion of critics. His preface is abjectly apologetic 
and his attempts to please everyone are almost pathetic. 
He has even changed his system of transliteration, to 
the probable confusion of any who may study his trilogy 
as a whole. He is more conspicuous for his industry 
than for his originality, and, if genius were merely a 
question of taking pains, he might claim to have dis- 
played it prodigiously. But he is ill-versed in the art 
of selection and his rich mine of authorities has yielded 
more refuse than pockets. Though we do not deny his 
intimate acquaintance with Morocco, we believe we 
should learn more from him by half an hour’s judicious 
cross-examination than by permitting him to dis- 
course all day uninterrupted. Take his descrip- 
tions of Moorish towns, which occupy more than 
three-quarters of the book. One Moorish town is 
very like another, yet he presents each laboriously 
in turn with enumerations of gates, quarters, streets 
and mosques, bald descriptions and snatches of 
half-digested history, all of which read like refrains 
of some monotonous catalogue. We have rarely 
encountered a more wearisome historian or a more 
prosaic interpreter of scenery, although few lands are 
more poetical and few histories more exciting than 
those of the Moors. His only approach to an eloquent 
description (‘‘alas, Master, it was borrowed ”) is in- 
spired by Fez, which is too marvellous to be vulgarised 
easily :— 

“‘O Fez, all the beauties of the Earth are united in 
thee ! 

‘*O Fez! may God preserve thy land and thy gardens, 
and give thee to drink of the water of snows! .. . 

‘“ Meadows like velvet, bordered with a network of 
brooklets as with gold... . 

‘* Speaking of thee comforts me, and thinking of thee 
makes me glad.” 


Now and again, like oases in a grey desert, there 
appear fresh touches, which prove that the wonders of 
Morocco must filter through even the woolliest minds. 
Thus we find an explanation of the Prophet Daniel's 
immunity in the ‘‘ popular idea that lions consider Jews, 
women and children beneath their notice”. There is 
something peculiarly attractive in the idea of a stork 
hospital, such as may still be visited in Fez and 
Marrakesh. ‘‘ The story runs that several hundred 
years ago a stork came to the Kadi of Fez and laid at 
his feet a pearl necklace. The Kadi sent for the 
muedhdhins to see if they who got good views of the 
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town could say whence the bird came. One of them 
recognised it as the owner of a nest which a certain 
man had just cleared away from his roof.” This 
man was accordingly induced to sell his house for 
part of the proceeds of the necklace and the Kadi handed 
the surplus ‘‘to Sidi Farj with instructions to always 
tend (szc), doctor and feed any sick storks which might 
be brought to the place”. At Fez the water is so good 
that ‘‘drunk fasting, it renders the senses sharper. It 
whitens clothes without needing soap, and of itself 
imparts a surprising brilliancy and perfume”. At 
Wazzan it is not so wonderful and the natives have 
taken to distilling a spirit so fiery ‘‘that a naked man 
can sleep warm if he drinks enough”. Among minor 
details of interest are the fact that mignonette origin- 
ally came from Morocco ; that the hair-like thorns of 
the Barbary fig ‘‘ are removed from the flesh by natives 
by dragging over the spot the hind legs of a horse-fly ” ; 
that the walnut is ‘‘ the complement of the date, without 
which it should never be eaten” ; that ‘* Moorish olives 
are delicious when prepared by being boiled in lemon 
juice”; and that there are rumours of an African bear 
in the Atlas. These rumours are, however, as remote 
hearsay as those which obtain in the highlands of 
Abyssinia. 

When he comes to the recital of personal experiences, 
Mr. Meakin is more uniformly interesting, or at least 
entertaining. He exhibits a strange mixture of undue 
modesty and vanity, which leads him to omit personal 
details of probable usefulness and also to vaunt 
irrelevant accomplishments. He is no less un- 
fortunate in the possession of irrepressible prejudices, 
and precisely those prejudices which should have 
disqualified him as the interpreter of a Moslem 
country. Thus the religious habit of frequent ablu- 
tions is dismissed with a foolish sneer about the 
cleansing of the body appearing to be reckoned of more 
consequence than that of the soul. We do not repose 
implicit confidence either in his facts or in his theories. 
For instance, he mentions, as though readily obtainable, 
**a good pacing mule, which will do her average four 
miles and a half per hour for eight hours a day, without 
turning a hair or tiring the rider”. Weconfess that we 
should be vastly pleased if we could obtain so wonderful 
a mule for our next promenade into Africa. Nor can 
we confirm his theory that a European is well advised 
in attempting to pass himself off as a Moslem on his 
travels in the interior. Mr. Meakin may, as his portrait 
suggests, possess an Oriental type of countenance, like 
that of Burton, but this is very rare and even the most 


expert linguists are almost certain to be found out | 


sooner or later. Moreover, the native, whose fanaticism 
is almost invariably exaggerated by travellers, has far 
greater respect for an Englishman sailing under his 
true colours. At the same time our distrust of Mr. 
Meakin as a faithful observer must not blind us to the 
incidental interest of occasional experiences. His 
‘*reminiscences of travel”, ‘‘in Moorish guise” and 
“to Marrakesh on a bicycle” are refreshing if not 
always convincing chapters. And his views on French 
aggression and the ‘‘ Tourmaline” filibusters, though 
they may not add much to our previous information, are 


inclined to say that ‘‘ The Land of the Moors” is no 
better and no worse than ‘‘The Moorish Empire”, 
which it will follow to an accessible part of our 
reference library. 


NOVELS. 


*‘Our Friend the Charlatan.” By George Gissing. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1go1. 6s. 

The true delineation of the characters of four or 
five rather sordid persons is apt to be depressing 
reading. A little of the milk of human kindness 
lightening these lumps of self-absorption, would make 
a pleasanter, though possibly not a truer story. Dyce 
Lashmar is a product of this generation, his bio-socio- 
logical theories, his political aspirations, his ideal of a 
‘career, his sacred belief in himself, are realities. 


guise of human love, he seeks to. butter his bread 
the more thickly, and when, plagiarising the ideas of 
a French genius, he readily persuades himself that his 


eloquent but superficial filling-in is of greater worth 
than the original and brilliant outline. Very subtle 
too is the description of Miss Constance Bride, 
a typical modern intellectual and healthy person, 


| whose one womanly possibility stretching its timid 


head towards the Charlatan is crushed by his 
unheeding selfishness and withers  incontinently, 
leaving the thwarted womanhood a life of dry facts 
and mechanical usefulness. Lady Ogram, of low 
origin, who has suffocated an unsatisfactory past in 
a fiercely virtuous present, and who now and then relieves 
her feelings by an outburst of peasant rage carries 
conviction with her. Unfortunately the book has little 
charm, and here and there betrays signs of padding : 
yet as a character-study it may prove interesting long 
after the generation whose insincerities it exposes has 
past away. 


‘*The Frobishers.” By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

What plot there is in ‘‘ The Frobishers ” is practically 
the same as that of Mr. Carton’s play ‘‘ Liberty Hall”. 
The language used in ordinary conversation by the 
characters is like Sanskrit, an artificial dialect never 
actually spoken in real life. The leit-motif of the book 
is the question of leadless glaze in the potteries. The 
writer is Mr. Baring-Gould, who can never be quite 
unreadable, although he seems to be tending to that 
ideal. And there is little more to be said. 


‘* A Cabinet Secret” and ‘‘ The Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands”. By Guy Boothby. London: White. 
1g0I. 55. each. 

An unconvincing story of high political intrigue and 
mesmerism with a beautiful woman as arch conspirator ; 
and a book about an almost motiveless murder. Both 
works were written obviously for serial publication. 
Each has the defects now inseparably associated with 
the author’s name. The ‘‘ Mystery” suffers especially 
from an eruption of capital letters. Nothing can be 
said in favour of either. 


“The Sin of Jasper Standish.” 
Constable. igor. 6s. 

‘* Rita” leaves us little to say about her new novel, 
except that it is by no means up to her standard. Dark 
mysteries and passionate love-makings fill its pages, the 
scene is laid in Ireland, and the most original point is 
the choice of a District Inspector of Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary for a villain—and a very wicked villain too. 


By Rita. London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War.” By E. T. Cook. 
London: Arnold. I9g01. 125. 6d. net. 

This book is built up on a foundation of leading articles on 
the South African question and the war which Mr. Cook wrote 
for the “ Daily News” during the five years he edited that 
paper. He tells us in his preface that in the first instance there 
was some thought of collecting and republishing in book form 
the articles just as they appeared in the newspaper. But 
Mr. Cook, on consideration, found this would not be a 
good plan. Mr. Cook on the leading article of daily jour- 
nalism is just now rather more interesting to us than Mr. 


fontein Con- 
sound and lucidly expressed. On the whole, we are. Cook on Kruger or the Great Trek or the Bloemfontein Con 


ference. He has turned out these articles by the thousand, and 
has put his heart and much of his intellectual force—which is 
not slight—into the work. The result, as the following admir- 
ably candid confession shows, is not encouraging :—“ To make 
any impression by means of leading articles a writer must go 
all lengths in iteration. His audience of one day, he remem- 
bers, will not be quite the same as his audience on the next. In, 
any case what exists on paper to-day is to-morrow cast into the. 
oven. The worthiest fate which a journalist can expect for the 
words of wisdom he addresses to the heads and hearts of his 
readers is that they should afterwards wrap up their boots. 
Nobody pays much attention to one leading article ; it is only 
by hammer, hammer, hammer that a newspaper writer can hope 
to fix his points upon public attention. Iteration, therefore, is 
of the essence of journalistic effect.” The iteration is saved 
from damnation, “if at all”, solely because from day to day 


| the peg on which the leader is hung is a fresh item of news. 


Mr. Cook has let the cat out of the bag this time witha 
vengeance. The preface, candid and entertaining though it is, 


| d i h tite for the heavier and more 
Perhaps the cleverest touches are when, under the | 


familiar fare that follows. Here we have the Raid once 
more, the upset apple-cart, Lord Loch at Pretoria, the 
“ stale and fly-blown investigation ” and all the rest of it. Mr. 
Cook sets it forth with great care to be accurate, with earnest: 
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ness, with lucidity. But it has all been extracted again and | 
again from the Blue-books. There is no new fact, not even a 
new comment so far as we can see. The appendix consists of 
two valedictory articles which appeared in the “ Daily News” 
at the time of Mr. Cook’s severance with the paper and copies 
of which the writer is “sometimes asked for”. At any rate 
there are some who value the words of wisdom for other uses 
than those of boot-wrappers. 


“A Catalogue of the Scarabs belonging to George Fraser.” 
London: Quaritch. 1900. 


It is now some years since Professor Petrie published his 
drawings of many hundred historical and ornamental scarabs 
from various collections. That work, epoch-making in its par- 
ticular subject, has been long out of print and those who wish 
to study a large and representative collection are well off when 
they have Mr. Fraser's book in their hands. His collection, 
now, we understand, acquired for the Munich Museum, is very 
extensive—it shows nearly 500 examples—and contains speci- 
mens of the work of practically all the historic dynasties, from 
the third onwards, including some interesting members of the 
famous historical series of the Eighteenth Dynasty, as well as 
a fine set of seal cylinders, two or three at least of which must 
be of great antiquity. Mr. Fraser prefaces his catalogue by 
some observations on the characteristics, genuineness and 
classification of scarabs generally and'gives concise descriptions 
of each piece in turn. But the value of the book consists of 
course in the admirably reproduced drawings of the whole col- 
lection which will serve as an excellent guide for those who 
collect or contemplate collecting what are no doubt the most 
generally interesting among the smaller antiquities of Egypt. 


By Edward W. Hope and 
190]. 


* A Manual of School Hygiene.” 
Edgar A. Browne. Cambridge University Press. 
38. 6d. 

This is an admirable little book. It deals with the general 
health of children amidst the surroundings of their school-life 
and the manner in which it may and should be looked after by 
the schoolmaster. The essentials of the healthy school are 
described by Dr. Hope in the first part: the management of 


the child as a growing and living creature forms the second 
part by Mr. Edgar A. Browne Lecturer in Ophthalmology at | 
University College Liverpool who treats at very considerable | 
fength the important subject of care of the eyesight. The book | 
should help on the time when, as Mr. Browne says, the school-+ | 
master will be expected to turn out strong healthy brains rather 
than to have a superficial acquaintance with specific subjects 
that scarcely outlive the date of [an examination, and when 
Government grants will be awarded partly on the condition of 
the physical health of the children ; a payment by results which 
would be of unmixed benefit. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Juillet, 1901. 3f. 


Perhaps the most interesting article is M. de Sizeranne’s on 
the “ Aesthetic of Childhood” which is a full and sympathetic 
commentary on the “Exposition de ’Enfance” at the Petit 
Palais. There is a learned paper by M. Dartre on Leprosy 
with many sensible recommendations. M. Lévy’s article on 
Genoa, Antwerp and Hamburg deserves study by all interested 
i economics as applied to international relations. M. Bazin 
supplies the fourth part of “Les Overlé”. M. Charnes’ 
criticisms of the Government are as clever as in the past but 
are not very convincing for he offers us no better alternative. 


THE REVIEWS FOR JULY. 


Patriotism and pessimism, with one exception, seem to be 
inseparable in the monthly reviews. The study is not an ex- 
hilarating one. Inthe “ National Review” Mr. Arnold White 
follows in the wake of Col. Willoughby Verner with an account 
of British weakness in the Mediterranean, and states some 
blunt truths which Col. Verner diplomatically abstained from 
printing. Mr. White’s article is written in a somewhat sen- 
sational strain, which will at least serve to emphasise in the 
public mind the consciousness of “The Fool’s Faradise” 
described by Col. Verner. In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor and Mr. H. W. Wilson, the latter the most indus- 
trious and eclectic of magazine contributors, deal with 
two sides of the question of commercial rivalry with 
America — Mr. Taylor advancing some significant facts 
and figures as to American shipping enterprise and 
Mr. Wilson directing attention to the menace _ involved 
in the Steel Trust. Mr. Wilson concludes an able 
review of the position with the statement that Cob- 
denism has landed us in a dilemma — “either our high 
standard of living or our free-trade system must go”. 
Whether or not we are alfeady living on our capital, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine. The author of “ Drifting”, in 
the “ Contemporary”, in a rejoinder to Sir Robert Giffen and 
Mr. H, Morgan-Browne, says that we are. On one point at 


| dominant in international affairs. 


least the rejoinder scores: “Mr. Morgan-Browne finds it 


evidently a matter of congratulation for his country that the 
excess of British imports came to the splendid sum of 
£180,000,000. In the same breath he mentions that the excess 
of the United States exports over imports has rapidly grown 
from £8,000,000 to £117,000,000. If the excess of imports is 
taken as a sign of Great Britain’s wealth, it should follow that 
the excess of exports in America should be taken for a sign of 
America’s industrial and commercial decadence.” The two 
articles in the “Fortnightly” are a sufficient indication of the 
drift of American business. Up toa point no doubt excess of 
imports over exports is evidence of wealth, but if the latter-day 
Cobdenite had his way we should soon come to the conclusion 
that a country grows richer in proportion as it buys more and 
sells less. Economically we are apparently as badly organised 
as the War Office has been proved by recent events to be. 
Naturally the reviews seize on the report of the Dawkins 
Committee. ‘ Blackwood’s” puts in a lengthy plea for simpli- 
fication and decentralisation ; in the “ Nineteenth” Sir Robert 
Giffen urges that there should be a military member of the 
Cabinet just as there is a legal member—a good point ; in the 
“Contemporary” Captain Elliott Cairnes explains why the 
British army can never be run as cheaply as foreign armies— 
the question of cost not being altogether confined to pay and 
the competition of the labour market ; in the “ Fortnightly” 
the author of “ An Absent-Minded War” advances a scheme of 
his own for securing an army which shall be efficient without 
being unduly expensive when all the circumstances are taken 
into account. It is not, however, at the War Office only that 
something is wanting if we may believe “A Regimental Officer 
in the “Contemporary”. Hecondemns our stereotyped methods 
in attempting to dispose of the enemy who still remain in the 
field. If the Boers can spend weeks and months without 
transport, why he asks cannot our men occasionally break 
away from their convoys? Why are eager yeomen and 
colonials not allowed to attack when there is some chance of 
success, without waiting for the support of half a battalion and 
a gun? Public opinion on the casualty list, “A Regimental 
Officer ” declares, has made generals reluctant to risk men’s 
lives. Yet we could not during a month lose as many lives 
by a vigorous policy which might bring the war to an end as 
enteric will claim in six. Misguided in our military 
licy, we are, according to Mr. Thomas Shaw in the 


| “Nineteenth Century”, in danger of going equally wrong 
| politically. He reminds us of “the Durham road to peace” in 


Canada sixty years since and urges the adoption of a similar 
policy in South Africa to-day. Where there is so much 
that is lugubrious as to our Imperial position, it is refreshing 
to find an article such as Mr. G. Stewart Bowles’ in the 
“ Monthly ” showing why England must always remain pre- 
Her position geographically 
secures that for her. If this conclusion, which he supports by 
some cogent reasoning, brings comfort to the disconsolate, his 
last words are a reminder that England and Englishmen are 
not necessarily synonymous terms. ‘“ Paramountcy rests for 
good in England. That it shall also rest for good with 
Englishmen, it is the business of English statesmen to take 
care.” 

Whatever view may be taken of Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy, there are probably few who would have the temerity to 
assert that any section of the Liberal party could supply a 
Foreign Minister likely to do better. Of the few, one essays in 
the “Contemporary” to show that Lord Rosebery was a 
stronger, an abler and a more _ successful diplomatist 
than the Prime Minister. What he does show is that in 1886 
Lord Rosebery followed in Lord Salisbury’s footsteps ; and we 
await with some interest a subsequent article in which Lord 
Rosebery’s handling of the Siamese difficulty will of course be 
dealt with. Meantime an idea of the writer's special pleading 
is afforded by the remark that Lord Rosebery predicted in 
Melbourne in 1884 co-operation between the Colonies and 
Mother-Country in military matters. The fact that the colonies 
were ready to a man to help Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 in the 
event of war with Kussia is either unknown to the writer or 
ignored. What Lord Rosebery would have done in the recent 
Chinese crisis can only be conjectured ; what he did, or rather 
did not do, in a previous Far Eastern embroglio we know. 
What the Powers should do now, Kang Fu Wei explains in an 
open letter printed in the “Fortnightly ”. “China”, he says, 
“may be saved if the Powers and their consuls show practical 
sympathy with the remaining reform parties. The danger 
is not to her alone. Already in the Treaty ports the 
Chinese are speaking disparagingly of Europe and are 
becoming dangerous”. Mr. Frederick Greenwood in the 
“Nineteenth Century” advises that no missionaries should 
be sent from Europe into the disturbed districts. They would 
be the occasion of new provocation, which might lead to new 
troubles. On the Chinese question to some extent turn the 
relations of Germany and Russia which “Germanicus” 
discusses in the “ National Review”. Friendship with Russia, 
he says, will always be the keynote of German policy, and he 
even goes so far as to assert that if a plebiscite were taken to 
decide whether Germany should abandon Kiaochow for the 
sake of a sincere and binding understanding with Russia, the 
overwhelming majority of Germans would undoubtedly vote for 
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the step. As for England, Germany would prefer to be friends 
with her also, but not at the same price ! 

The “ Monthly” contains a quaint gem in the shape of the 
instructions issued by the Amir to his son Nasrullah on his visit 
to England. Abdurrahman was anxious that his relative and 
representative should make no mistakes in etiquette, and drew 
up a list of things he might and might not do while he was a 
guest of the British Government. Here is one: “To the 
ladies serving in the household of her Majesty the Queen, and 
to other ladies, as relatives of some of the members of Parlia- 


ment, or other London nobility who may become acquainted | 


with you as your hosts or friends, it is necessary that some 
friendly remembrances in the shape of rings, brooches, neck- 
laces, or bracelets, should be given by you. You must not 
write any letters with such remembrances, but may send your 
visiting cards with so much writing as: ‘With compliments 
from So-and-so to So-and-so as a token of friendly remem- 
brance’.” In the same review Mr. Arthur Symons writes on 
Robert Bridges and Mrs. Hugh Bell on “Mothers and 


Daughters ”—a subject which she handles with admirable 
| lands for Don Philip. Then, as before, France had always her 


“ Blackwood’s” as usual has some capital papers of a semi- | eyes fixed on these rich farms, while Spain never diverted her 


sense. 


historic, picturesque order. Mr. Hugh Clifford’s “A Halt in 


the King’s Highway ”, which likens the ocean routes to-day to | 


the old coach roads of a century ago, conveys a vivid impression 
of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
to Singapore, that racial microcosm and most striking example 
of the development of “the half-way house” of the Empire 
during the nineteenth century. “ For an hour the crowd stands 
upon the pier—the English, true to their wooden-headed 
standard of propriety, choked by linen collars, smothered in 
frock-coats, crowned by silk hats; the Malay rAjas in their 
picturesque national costumes ; the Chinese notables in heavy 
garments shaped like the copes of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ; a Siamese prince, resembling a diminutive life-guards- 


begin their salutes. 
heels to anything of its size in Asia, rushes up the harbour, with 


the ranks of ordered vessels, and brings up alongside the pier. 

. . » And what a tremendous thing it is which this Prince and 
Princess symbolise, as they stand thus upon this unconsidered 
fragment of the Empire which their subjects have made theirs 
by inheritance, by the right of bloodless conquest! . . . To the 
Oriental they speak of an ideal, more material perhaps, but no 
whit less precious. 


shrewd, independent figure of Marcus the Jew. There is an 
affecting but somewhat irrelevant episode of a drummer's 
death ; and there are many dialogues between many sectaries. 
Such humour as appears does not much lighten the solidity of 
the mass. We are conducted over the field at Leipzig ; and 
the action ends after the hero’s death at Liitzow. The whole is 
a work, but it can scarcely be called a play. 


Der siebenjihrige Krieg. Herausgegeben vom Grossen 
Generalstabe. Zweiter Band. “Prag.” Berlin: Mittler. 
19or. M. 9. 

This volume continues the series. We have already re- 
viewed the first at some length. It is without an introduction 
and conducts the history up to the battle of Prague with the 
fulness, the dryness and the accuracy of an official report. 
Outside the purely military recital, perhaps the most interesting 
comment is to be found in the allusion (p. 16) to the second 
Treaty of Versailles in May 1757. It provided for subsidies to 
the Bavarian and Wiirtemberg troops, for the consideration of 
the Austrian Netherlands for France, and the Upper Nether- 


gaze from debarring Austria of Italy. There are a quantity of 
maps and plans, and the work is throughout a most valuable 
mémoire & servir to the historian, and a most instructive guide 
to the soldier. 


Das schine Leid: drei Erzihlungen. 
Iena: Hermann Costenoble. 1901. M. I. 

These are three studies in suffering, which we are not certain 
may not extend to some of their readers. For, although they 
are all clever, all original, and each different, they do not 
exercise the charm, which seems indispensable to creative 


| fiction, that, namely, of making the reader at home with the 


| characters, and the characters in touch with the reader. 


man dipped in a succession of dye-pots ; and half a hundred | wander from Abbazia to Ajaccio, from the nerve-degeneration of 


other curious figures—until the guns from the ships of war | : : , 
i‘ The royal ‘Seeon which can aes its | to-day to the convulsions of the sixteenth century, without 


favour ; the toleration which is above all prejudice ; the justice | 


that may not be bought; the fi Ss | 4 , : 
y 8 © freedom to earn and to possess | The last is the story of turbulent Corsica, with love and ven- 


which in the last fourscore years has changed for them the face 
of life,—these are the blessings flowing from the system which 
these ‘ Rajas from the West’ make incarnate!” Mr. Hugh 
Clifford also contributes to “ Macmillan’s ” a delightful fragment 
of Asiatic history descriptive of Marie the First, King of the 
Sedangs. Mrs. Earle continues her “Family Budgets” in the 
“Cornhill,” and throws out some hints which may assist poor 
people with a bare £1,800 a year to live on their income. In 
“Longman’s” the Rev. J. Vaughan gives what he properly 
calls “a mournful catalogue ” of plants which have disappeared, 
or are on the point of disappearing, from Great Britain, and 
Mr. Walter Herries Pollock tells the curious sequel to the true 
oo story of which he published the first part so long ago as 
1884. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Gustav Adolf: Schauspiel in fiinf Akten. ‘Von August 
Strindberg. Dresden und Leipzig: E. Pierson’s Verlag. 
1901. M. 3.50. 

A play in prose, five acts, and with fifty-four characters! 
Life would scarcely suffice for its representation, or Dresden 
for its dramatis persone ; and eternity would be required for a 
long run. It is in truth a long historic essay in dramatic 
form; and, as such, it contains much that is interesting though 
little that is distinguished. It concerns the last four years of 
the hero of the Thirty Years’ War, Gustavus, the Lion of the 
North ; and it portrays his enthusiasm—we had almost written 
his inspiration—his tolerance, and his directness both of 
courage and of character with considerable force. Here is his 
answer to Schwarzenberg the courtly and the Papal. “... In 
the house of the Lord are many habitations, and his own for 
each. Your cult is very beautiful, very appealing, and very ex- 
pensive. It suits rich countries. But for our land of poverty 
the poor man’s religion is more suitable. For you, wine ; for 
us, beer. For us, wool ; for you, silk. Thus much anyhow I 
have learned in my travels about your temples and their courts. 
And now I return to my business, thank you for good fellow- 
ship, and bid you farewell.” But what of the remaining fifty- 
three characters? Some of them are troopers with the twang of 
Cromwell’s independents ; some, other sectaries ; some village 
folks with their fears, their superstitions, their hardships and 
their convictions. Perhaps the most interesting is the manly, 


half a dozen launches panting vainly in i | without any complete satisfaction. | 1 : 
man of pleasure on the brink of suicide out of remorse for his 


6 n” 4 
The strength which knows nor fear nor | Pamela” was mentioned. 


We 
city rakes to the lawless vigour of Vendetta, from the fevers of 


being thoroughly convinced, without being allowed to rest, 
The first is the story of a 


heartless neglect of his dead wife. This unwholesome being 
meets another intending suicide, a young Magyar girl whose 
home is unhappy through a second marriage. Eventually, 
after pages of sentiment and repartee, they marry each other, 
reminding us of Lord Beaconsfield’s exclamation when 
“Why can’t you marry her to the 
Letters of Junius and have done with them?” There is a mass 
of “local colour” moonlight, palms, and the Dalmatian coast. 


geance battling against and with each other. “The rage of 
the vulture the love of the turtle” do not in these pages “ melt ” 
us into sadness, but they do occasionally “madden” their 
author into riyme—and the rhyme is poor. The whole 
suggests one of those stage banquets where the trappings 
are splendid, but the meat and drink unreal. The middle 
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story however is not only curious but much more tical 
than the other two. It turns on the irony, both of nature 
and fate, in the case of a Renaissance satirist, a bastard 
hunchback in a medieval electorate. He is driven by 
strange circumstances into being the Court fool to the 
Elector. His sharp wit drives him into being made to wed the 
girl he Joves but whom the Elector reserves for himself. He 
is maltreated till he dies, a victim to the savage scorn of 
the Court. In it occurs the best description of a “mystery 
play” that we remember ever to have read ; nor can we recall 
a more real account of the wretched plight of these Court 
fools, at once scourges and ordinary whipping-stocks. This 
weird mercenary tragedy repays study. We wish we could 
say the same of the whole. That its air is one of the hospital is 
perhaps excused by its title ; but our chief objection is that it 
seems constantly striving after something which it rarely 
manages to attain. 


Das Opfer: eine Erzihlung. Von Richard Voss. Breslau : 
Buchdruckerei v. S. Schottlaender. 

This is a very beautiful, a very tragic, and a very pathetic 
story. It displays in a remote corner of the Bavarian Alps the 
primitive elements of human nature. Two families with in- 
herited qualities of essential contrast dwell by the avalanche- 
swept glacier and the smiling meadows of the lower slopes. 
These are the Hallingers and the Eders. Zachaus Hallinger 
is a lawless pagan who fears not God neither regards man. He 
drives forth his Hagar into the wilderness and receives her 
desperately back again when his purer object of love weds his 
hereditary foe, Eder the Sacristan. Upthe mountain stand the 
stations of the Passion, leading to the shrine of Our Lady of the 
Snows. Sweet and spotless as the Madonna is Josepha Eder. 
But Zachaus never relaxes his fierce desire to win her. He 
wishes his wife dead, and lets her sally forth into an avalanche 
only to receive her again with her wits destroyed. His son 
Kanut is like himself. “ From his parent’s converse he learned, 
above all things, two: that mankind—all men—are bad and 
hateful. That they would fain work each other harm, and 
that they must themselves be evil in self-defence. So that the 
bad man seemed to stand under the especial care of that 
wicked influence which held more power over earth than good 
and radiant spirits.” This amiable specimen knows and mis- 
likes Vitus the pious son of Josepha whom she destines as a 
sacrifice for the priesthood. How she is drawn irresistibly 
towards the wild Hallinger, how her son in horror immolates 
himself, and how, in death, he and his savage comrade are not 
‘divided, all this is briefly and powerfully unfolded. It is a 


poem. 


Der Agent: Roman. Von Paul Lindau. Breslau : S. Schott- 
laender. 1899. 


We had not read this book before, nor is it familiar here. 
The fame of its author must be our excuse for treating of a 
volume which first made its appearance two years ago. We 
approached it with considerable expectations which we say at 
the outset have been disappointed. We had hoped that the 
analysis of a peculiarly modern type of adventurer by a writer 
whose trenchant subtlety is a proverb in Germany would have 
afforded exceptional interest. The opening scenes confirmed 
this anticipation. The genesis of Gerhard Mallien, “the agent”, 
is drawn with a master hand. He is a dismissed sailor. He 
soon blossoms forth as the indispensable go-between who 
plays such a large part in the developments of contemporary 
life. Easy in manner, of good appearance, generous in trifles 
and grasping in affairs of importance, he is really utterly selfish 
and unscrupulous; only tolerable where he masters circum- 
stance and certain in the long run to be mastered by it. But, 
as we proceeded, this character soon showed itself as merely 
that of the melodramatic villain with the usual concomitants of 
a weak and wealthy dupe and a pretty and designing adven- 
turess. The dupe himself turned out to be a mere assemblage 
of insignificant qualities, not even a type, but a poor atom in a 
whirlwind of sensation. The Delilah too might have been 
Formosa of the Old Drury. She belongs to no especial 
country or even corner. Her “past” is quite unindividual. 
Of the subsidiary persons, the dupe’s father with his shrewd 
respectability is the nearest approach both to sympathy and to 
personality in the whole narrative. The English detective who 


conducts the sleepless murderer (for of course the villain kills _ 
the dupe) through the slums of London is only our old friend | 
“ Hawkshaw” ; while the girl who comforts Mallien before the | 
wanderer ends the story and himself by eventual suicide in © 
Vienna is the usual ingénue of police-report fiction. We trust | 


that the author of this work will not consider our description to 
be summed up in the English word which he himself quotes— 
“unfair”. That there are episodes of power, we admit, but 
‘they do not atone for the conventional theatricality of people 
and scenery. Moreover, we are sick of the cynical criminal and 
his surroundings in the sordid tales with whieh the public is 
being flooded. Herr Lindau is such a master of his craft and 
owns so delicate a style that we must regard this emanation as 


a lapse of the pen. Only such a lapse demands double com- 
pensation in the days to come. 

The main interest of the Deutsche Rundschau for June centres 
in the correspondence between Heine and Christiani which 
is handled by Ernst Elster. The letter with which it opens 
from Géttingen in May 1824 is especially interesting. The 
youthful poet had returned from a visit to Berlin, where he 
characteristically remarks “. . . There are 150,000 inhabitants 
and 25 souls”. This is how he conveys the impression made 
on him by the death of Byron : “ While I am writing I learn that 
my cousin, Lord Byron, is dead at Missolungi. This great 
heart too has ceased to beat. It was great, and a heart too, 
no mere bundle of feelings. Yes, this man was great. He 
revealed new worlds in his agony. He defied miserable men 
and their more miserable gods like Prometheus; and the 
renown of his name penetrated to the icebergs of Thule, and 
the burning sand-wastes of the East. ‘Take him al in al [sic] 
he was a man. We shall not easily look upon his like 
again’”. There is quite new matter in Heine’s early converse 
with Immermann; they reveal the younger poet’s most 
enthusiastic side. Excessively interesting too are the passages 
relating to Goethe’s personality. The commentator is of opinion 
that Heine ill appreciated the “great heathen’s” significance 
and forgot that the bard who wrote “ Enjoyment vulgarises” 
can be no _ intellectual epicurean. There is also a 
striking early review of Heine’s first poems by Peters. 
The two aspects of Heine’s character, the ideal and 
self-oblivious and the shrewd and egoistic, are well deli- 
neated. Other and less-known poetical characters take the 
stage, including Haxthausen, the founder ofa poetical guild. We 
await the completion of these fascinating letters with eagerness. 

This number also contains the second of a series by 
Richard Ehrenberg on “ The Rise and Significance of Great 
Fortunes” which treats of the House of Rothschild and deals 
with its theme in a manner at once thorough and original. 
Instead of the old, stale stories we have a detailed account of 
the early transactions of this great firm which is here shown to 
have owed its power not only to mercantile acumen but to the 
diplomatic faculty which has made it the counsellor of govern- 
ments, and has thus differentiated it from all other sections of 
the “ High Finance” that it pioneered. The novel of “ The 
Samaritans ” by Ernst Heilborn has reached its fifth chapter. 


For This Week’s Books see page 26. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


GEORGE MOORE'S GREAT NOVEL, 
SISTER TERESA, will be Published on July 8th, in Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library; and an entirely rewritten Sixpenny Edition of 

* EVELYN INNES,” by the same Author, will be ready on the same day. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By Wittiam LILLy, 


Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Cloth gilt, 16s. 


POEMS. By W. B. Yeats, New and Revised Edition. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD 
WICKENHAM. By Joun Otiver Hosses.—ANOTHER ENGLISH- 
WOMAN'S LOVE LETTERS. By Barry Patn.—THE LETTERS OF 
HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. 
each. 

BEAUTY ADORNED._MANNERS FOR GIRLS. 


By Mrs. Humpury (“‘ Madge” of 7ru¢h). Cloth, 1s. each. 
THE BOOK OF THE CHEESE. 


Traits and Stories of ‘‘ Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street. 
Fourth Edition. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


By ——. Cloth, 2s. each; paper, 1s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 


OvtLoox.—** An admirable piece of work. Quite as strong in its 
way as ‘ Deborah of Tod’s.’” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” ‘‘ADAM GRIGSON,” &c. 
Crown 6s. 

Punch.—“ The reader of ‘Deborah of Tod's’ expects much when he comes 
across a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. He will not be disappointed on 
taking up ‘ Catherine of Calais.’...... As Deborah being ‘ of Tod’s’ was a great suc- 
cess, so Catherine is ‘ of Calais.’” 

Sfectator.—‘‘ Suffused with that charm of manner and gracious kindliness which 
have always lent attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 

Academy.—“ A novel by the author of ‘ Adam Grigson’ and ‘ Deborah of Tod's,’ 
which 1s a worthy successor to those books.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


New Volume, now ready (beginning the third year). 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW 


Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
(Mrs. Georce 


VOLUME IX. Price ONE GUINEA net. 


Bound in Leather, with a Design from a work by Theophylactus 
published at Basle in 1540. 


CONTENTS— 
NOTE ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME. 
THE NEXT GOVERNMENT. H. W. Massincuam. 
THE YOUNG ENGLAND MOVEMENT. Sicuet. 
ELECTRICITY AND EMPIRE. Sir Epwarp Sassoon, Bart., M.P. 


SEALS OF ENGLAND. Wa rer ve Gray Bircn, LL.D., 

INCIDENTS IN. THE WAR WITH NAPOLEON (from unpublished corre- 
spondence). Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. E. Sruarrt Wort C.B. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY SOME OLD MILITARY BOOKS. The 
Right Honourable Sir HErperT Maxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. Georce Hisparp. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU. Lionet Cust, F.S.A. 
THE CALL OF PSYCHE. Miss M. A. Currots. 
SIGNALLING TO MARS. Howarp Sway. 
THE GUALICHU TREE. R. B. CunninGHame Grauam. 
SMOLLETT. Anprew Lana. 
THE AMERICAN ATHLETE. Tueopore A. Cook. 
MARIE: AN EPISODE. Mary Srvarr Boyp. 
OUTDOOR LONDON. H. W. Fowter. 
SNUFF-BOXES. Cyrit Davenport, F.S.A. 
FROM LONDON TO UXBRIDGE. Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 
THE NECESSITY FOR OPTIMISM. H. D. Lowry. 
THE POET OF SOUTH AFRICA. Sipney Low. 
THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF NEWSPAPERS. Epwin SHarre Grew. 
TWO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WOMEN. Mrs. Artuur KENNARD. 
MOURAVIEFF’'S WIFE. ALexanper McARTHUR. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. Frontispiece. Carpinat RICHELIEU. 
Seats or THE ENG.isH Sovereicns. Snurr-Boxes. 


Note.—The ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW is published Quarterly. 
The Yearly Subscription is £4 4s. net. 
The First Eight Volumes are still to be had. 


London: 49 Rupert Street, W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Art and its Producers (William Morris). 2s. 6¢. net. 


CLAssIcs. 
Studia Sinaitica No. VIII. : Apocrypha Arabica (Edited and Trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Dunlop Gibson). Clay. 10s. net. 
Demosthenes: The Olynthiacs and Philippics (Translated by Otho 
Holland). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION. 

The Manse Gate Tubalcain”’). Sonnenschein. itr 
Come From (Henry Lawson). Blackwood. 6s.—Naughty Eliza- 
beth (Mark Livingston). Zown Topics. 25.—Lords of the 
North (A. C. Lant). Heinemann.  4s.—Prince Charming 
(** Rita”). Sands. 3s. 6d.—The Lady of Lynn (Walter Besant). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s.—The Honour of the Army (Emile 


6s.—The Country I 


Zola). Chatto and Windus. 35. 6d.—The Hero (William 
Somerset Maugham). Hutchinson. 6s.—King’s End (Alice 
Brown). Constable. 6s.—Arrows of the Almighty (Owen John- 


son). Mew York: The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan 
6s. 
History. 

A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking during the Summer 
of 1900 (Nigel Oliphant). Longmans. 55. net. 
Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks (Francis Gribble). 

stable. 18s. 
Literary Associations of the English Lakes (The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
2 vols.). Glasgow: MacLehose. Ios. net. ; 
Statistical Account, A, of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1899- 
19co (T. A. Coghlan. Eighth Issue). Sydney: Gullick. 


Con- 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
Flowers and Ferns in their Haunts (Mabel Osgood Wright). New 
York : The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. Ios. 6d. 


net. 

The Laws and Principles of Bridge (‘‘ Hellespont”). De la Rue. 
Net. 
. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

The Evolution of Consciousness (Leonard Hall). 
Norgate. 35. net. 

Democracy versus Socialism (Max Hirsch). Macmillan. fos. net. 

** The Citizen’s Library ” :—Social Control: A Survey of the Founda- 
tions of Order (Edward Alsworth Ross), New York: The 
Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan. 55. net. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in American Education (H. Thiselton 
Mark). Longmans. 6s. 

Magic and Religion (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 

Psychologie des Mystiques (Par Jules Pacheu, S.J.). 
Oudin. 


Williams anc 


10s. 6d. net. 
Paris: H. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Divine Plan of the Church (Rev. John MacLaughlin). 
and Oates. 2s. 6d. 
Lessons from Work (Brooke Foss Westcott). Macmillan. 6s. 
Rendering of Church Hymns (The Rev. Robert Maude Moorsom). 
Clay. 55. net. 
The Religion of the First Christians (F. J. Gould). 


Burns 


Watts. 25. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 

Twenty Thousand Miles of Road Travel in Central and Western 
Europe (W. J. A. Stamer). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 

Springtime in the Basque Mountains (Arthur Lasenby Liberty). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 

Surrey (Walter Jerrold). Dent. 45. 6d. net. 

Ten Days Abroad (H.S. Fuller), New York: The School News 
Company. $1.25. 

*Twixt Sirdar and Menelik (The late Captain M. S. Wellby). 


Harpers. 16s. 
VERSE. 
Passion Flowers (The Baroness de Bertouch). Chapman and Hall. 
5s. net. 


Sintram : a Drama (Helen Leslie). Chapman and Hall. 55. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Harrow School Register, The, 1801-1900 (Second Edition, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. Dauglish). Longmans. 155. net. 
How to Invest and How to Speculate (C. H. Thorpe). 

Richards. 5s. 

Index of Archzeological Papers published in 1899 (Compiled by G. 
Laurence Gomme). Constable. 

Local London. King. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXXIII. Part I. 
Calcutta : Geological Museum ; London: Kegan Paul. § rupees 
(10s. 6d. net.) 

Prose Works, The, of Jonathan Swift (Edited by Temple Scott. 
Vol. V.). Bell. 35. 6a. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, 5s.; The Crisis, 6¢.; Temple Bar, Is. ; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s. ; The Idler, 6d. ; St. Nicholas, Is. ; 
The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4¢.; The School World, 6a. 
Mercure de France, 2f. 25c. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. 
Revue des Revues, If. 30c. ; The New Liberal Review, Is. net. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f. ; Scribner’s Magazine, ts. ; National 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Contemporary, 2s. 6¢.; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Humanitarian, 6¢d.; The Artist, 1s. ; The 
Antiquary, 6¢.; The Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The Home Counties Magazine, 1s. 6¢. net; The 
Nineteenth Century Magazine, 2s. 6d. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & €0.’s List. 


With Preface by ANDREW LANG, and Map and several Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF THE 
LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DURING THE SUMMER OF 1900. 


By NIGEL OLIPHANT. 


*.* Mr. Oliphant was a volunteer who took an active part in the 
fighting, and was for some time in charge of a section of the defences, 


8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


*.* This volume contains a series of criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, especially as regards Mr. Frazer's theories in 
“ The Golden Bough.’ Other Essays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological research in the religious field, and in that of Magic. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A. 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &c. 


** The text of the work has been revised by the Author, but other- 
wise ts the same in a cheaper form as that which was published 
by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 
Historical Volumes. 


“The book is an exhaustive and, at the same time, philosophic estimate of 
Cromwell's masterful life, and those who expect a mere eulogy will find themselves 
disappointed. Dr. Gardiner recognises frankly both the foibles of the man and 
the shortcomings of his policy......At the same time, he sees in Cromwell not merely 


one of the greatest men of English history, but one of the noblest.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


“The most concise and comprehensive account of the Protector now obtainable. 
It is also the most competent and trustworthy.” —Gode. 


S8vo. 15s. net. 


THE HARROW SCHOOL RECISTER, 1801-1900. 


SEcOND EDITION, 1901, Edited by M. G. DAUGLISH, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* The aim of this book is to give the name and, where possible, 


details of the career of every boy who was a member of the school during | 


| the 19th century. 


18mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN BRIDGE. 
By “SLAM.” 


With a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, by ** Boaz,” as adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY M. E. FRANCIS 
(Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIANDERS WIDOW: 


A Dorsetshire Story. 


“This is an altogether delightful story..,...1f more of such novels were written, 
pure, wholesome, and bracing, redolent of everything that is pleasant to the senses, 
the world would be all the better."—Bristol Daily Mercury. 


Crown 8vo. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


“*THE TIMES,” in reviewing this book, says: 


*** Pastorals of Dorset’ will begin to attract the reader of taste as soon as he sets 
eyes upon the cover. = 
“ It will continue to attract him when he turns the pages, and it will charm him 
until he has read every one of them, leaving a prospective charm for the future in 
determination shortly to read them again.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. NEW VOL. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS AND HEROES 
AND HERO WORSHIP. 


Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


dand A ged by GeorGe W. E. In 2 vols. globe 8vo. 10s. 
[Z£versley Series. 


A CENTURY OF LAW REFORM. Twelve Lectures 


on the Changes in the Law of England during the X1Xth Century. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net. 


List of Contributors. 

W. Brake Opcers, K.C.—AvuGusTinE Brirrett, K.C.—Sir Harry B. 
K.C.—ALFrrep Henry Ruecc, K.C.—J. Pawtey Bate—A. T. 
CARTER—ARTHUR UNDERHILL—CHARLES Montacue. Lusu—T. B. 
NAPIER. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND ADDRESSES 
BY BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VOLUME VIII.—NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDCE NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 17s. net. 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. A Critical 


Examination of Socialism as a Remedy for Social Injustice and an Exposition 
of the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max Hirscu (Melbourne). 8vo. ros. net. « 


7 MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK, 
Recently Editor of the Daily News. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ The fundamental issue could not be more tersely and 
luminously stated.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* An invaluable work.” 

Yorkshire Post.—** A book that has enduring matter on every page.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


IMPERIAL 


THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
(FOUNDED JANUARY, 1886.) 


5s. net.] [JULY, 1901. 
CONTENTS. 
ASIA, 

- D. Ress, C.1.E.: “ Famine Facts and Fallacies.” 

. C. Innes: “ Prevention of Famine in India.” 


S. S. THorsurn: “ Agricola Redivivus.” 
Aw Punyjasi: The Indian Borderland.” 
AFRICA. 
H. R. Fox Bourne: ‘‘ The Congo Free State.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
R. G. Corset : “‘ Singhalese Literature.” 
Professor L. Mitts, D.D. ; ‘‘ The False Philonian Logos.” 
GENERAL 
“ Pinya”: “ A History of the French Mission to Siam.” 
s. Kuupa Buxusn, M.A., B.C.L.: “‘The Omayyads and the Eastern 


Empire. 
E. H. Parker: “‘ Marco Polo's Tangut.” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION; CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS; REVIEWS AND NOTICES; 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA AND THE 
COLONIES. 


Publishers: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 

all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


‘TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
‘SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ZHE LIBRARY OF THE LATE R. W. BINNS, ESQ.. AND A PORTION 
| At LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR WM. CUNLIFFE BROOKS, 
T. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 11, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late R. W. 
BINNS, Esq. (late Art Director, Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester) ; the Library 
of the late Mrs. GEORGE BONNOR, of Brighton ; a Portion of the Library of 
Sir WM. CUNLIFFE BROOKS, Bart. (sold by order of the Executors); a 
Selection from the Library of W. S. CAINE, Esq., M.P., comprising Works on 
Ceramics—Fine Arts—County Histories and Local Topography—Extra-illustrated 
‘Books—Publications of Archxological and Literary Societies--First Editions of 
English Classics— rare Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, English 
and Foreign—a Collection of Worcester Tradesmen’s Tickets and other Engravings 
by James Ross, of Worcester—Specimens of Wynkyn de Worde’s Press—Collec- 

tions of Engravings, Postage Stamps, Ex-Libris, Ke. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BOOK ON BRIDGE. 
At all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Stationers’. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Bridge 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


Description and Rules of the Game. 
How to Score. How to Play. 
What to Lead, &c. &c. 


All contained in a smali attractively printed and bound volume 
which will go in the pocket. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Bound in cloth, with Portrait. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


By EDWARD SALMON. 


Daily Telegraph says Mr. Salmon’s biography, which is an excellent 
and lucid piece of wor! in very small compass, aims at showing the Premier in a 
truer light. It sketches his career in bold lines, and in the space of less than 100 
‘smal! pages | not only pomp a really useful epitome of his political life, but also finds 
space for to outside sphere in which he is best known.” 


4ondon': H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookmEN, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS, MSS., &e. 


Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and Rad 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre. 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free 

Libraries.—The December Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and 

New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be 

sent post free upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£09 for the first 

year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 

of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


N the MASTER’S COURT, CHARTERHOUSE, 
E.C. SATURDAY, Jvuty 137TH, at 4.30 o'clock. Revival of an OLD 
ENGLISH MORALITY PLAY, written in the Fifteenth Century and called 
“EVERYMAN,” in aid of the QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. 
Prices, 5s., 28-—Address, Wm. Poet, Elizabethan Stage Society, 90 College 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Owing to the society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals and the 
duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all 
parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its 
primary object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is 
obvious that in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the society to 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals. ‘* The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price 4d. ; also to the Secretary for its annual report, price rs. for non- 
members ; also for books, Sw yo leaflets, and other literature published by the 
society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis 
to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 Jermyn 
Street. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending June 20, 1904, 
as follows : 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ...... ceccccccccce 368 
Travelling horses and cattle when lame ........+++++ Soesscasecs 18 
Beating horses, donkeys, cattle, lion, &C. 137 
Overloading and overdriving horses and donkeys.....+..+.+.e0e+ I 
Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withholding food ....++......++ 16 
Conveying horses and cattle improperly ....... 4 
Overstocking COWS Ce 4 
Wild birds offences during close season ........++sseecsereceees 12 
Owners causing in above 199 
Infringing knackers’ sections of the Act ........+-seeeseeeseeces 2 
°744 

During 1901 up to last return ..... 3,125 

Total for present year ......... 3,069 


* Forty-five offenders were committed to —— (full costs paid by the society), 
offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the society). 
he above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 
he Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day 
duty relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 
nonymous complaints of cruelty are not acted on. The names of correspondents 
are not given up when letters are marked “* Private.” 
Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The society is greatly in need of funds. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 


The above return is published (1) To inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the society in England and Wales; 
(2) to show the society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to 

ompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; and 
4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly-disposed S 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information except as directed 
by the Secretary on written evidence. 
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DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, | payment. 
Technological, and Pronouncing. | of 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. | ihe 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE ENCYCLOP-EDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE: 
WORLD (FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT) FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS :— 


REASON No. 1 :—Because it has 233,000 Distinct Articles or Entries. 

REASON No. 2:—Because it is a. complete Encyclopedic Dictionary of Literary, Colloquial, Etymological, Scient c and Technologicai! 
words. 

REASON No. 3 :—Because it is replete with Synonymous words and Idiomatic phrases. 

REASON No. 4 :—Because where a word has a Legal meaning the English Law is given, and not the American Law only, as is the case: 
with many Dictionaries. 

REASON No. 5 :—Because it is a Marvellous Storehouse of Knowledge in its definitions of Electrical, Scientific, Chemical, Architectural and! 
Mechanical subjects. 

REASON No. 6 :—Because where a word has More than One Spelling or Pronunciation ALL are given, but the definition appears under the 
spelling and pronunciation recognised in England to-day. 

REASON No. 7 :—Because it has Full-paged Plates (Coloured and otherwise) described by Specially Written Articles on Mining, Minerals, 
Colours, Anatomy, Birds, Animals, Races of Mankind, Decorations of Honour, Flag Signals, Shipping and many other: 
subjects of general interest. 

REASON No. 8 :—Because its Appendices embrace Notices of leading English and other Authors, with List of Principal Works; Character- 
Sketches of Noted Personages in Fiction, Mythology and History; also Pronouncing Lists of Geographical, Scriptural, 
and other Names—a most useful aid to all readers. 

REASON No. 9 :—Because in its Derivations of Notable Sayings there is something to interest everybody. For example:—Temse, Pems: 
(tems), 2. [A. Sax. ¢emes, a sieve, temsian, to sift; D. ¢ems, a colander, a strainer, ¢emsen, to strain.] A sieve; a 
searce, a bolter. [Obsolescent or provincial English.]—According to Brewer the proverbial saying, ‘‘ He’ll never set 
the Thames on fire,” that is, he’ll never make any figure in the world, contains this word in a corrupt form. ‘* The 
temse was a corn sieve which was worked in former times over the receiver of the sifted flour. A hard-working, active 
man would not unfrequently ply the temse so quickly as to set fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom.” The explanation 
is plausible. 

REASON No. 10 :—Because every page is readable and worth reading, were it only for the multitudes of interesting quotations with which the: 
work is crammed. 


REASON No, 11 :—Because it is so easy of reference, and has no crowded pages where words have to be sought for like a needle in a haystack. 
REASON No. 12 :—Because the Editor may be consulted by Subscribers regarding any doubt or difficulty arising in connection with the work.. 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the SaturpDay Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, ie. £4. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on a preliminary payment of 5s., and Ten Monthly Instalments. 
of 7s. 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be 
seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen pages will be forwarded post free: 
on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial! 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 
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THE NEW AFRIGAN COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET, Sist December, 1900. Cr. 


To Capital— 4 s. d. 4 | By Cash @ 
Authorised : At Bankers and in hand : 
400,000 Shares of £1 each ee 400,000 0 0 London .. es os es 11,794 0 6 
| Paris ee ee ee ee ee ee 3,774 12 7 
Issued | Johannesburg .. ee es oe ee 437 4 «2 
200,000 Shares of £1 each fully paid ..  .. 200,000 0 0 — 16,005 17 3 
50,000 Shares issued fro rataat £2 2s. 6d. per »» Investments and Loans— 
Share, upon which £1 per Share has Debenture, Bank and Railway Shares. . ee 32,538 O88 
250,000 been called up Short Loans on Stock Exchange Securities .. 54,522 16 3 


‘ i ities .. 8,275 13 
Less :—Amount not paid on allot- | Loans against Securities mT 
ment and first call .. 8 o Des 
In addition to the above 250,000 Shares, 50,000 49.912 ” Sundry 133 
Shares of £1 each, fully paid, have since been | 4, Mining and Land Shares and Participations— 
allotted for One Half-Share of the Société Indus- 249,912 0 0 | Copper Shares 17,521 17 
| Marketable Gold and Land Shares .. 125,095 6 
trielle d'Orient's interest in La Cie Impériale des | 
Chemins de Fer Ethiopiens | Miscellaneous and Syndicate Participations .. 47,360 15 2 
18 18 8 
To Calls Paid in Advance . es ee 1,003 2 6 | 9977 
Bills Payable. 5,786 15 3 | Johannesburg Dwelling House... ee 3,000 0 0 
+» To Sundry Creditors ee ee oe oe 6,277 13 2 ” Furniture 
To Rese-ve against Eventual Liability Expenses to date in connection with the issue 
serve ag “ and 
Douglas Colliery, Limited .. es oe §,725 0 0 of 50,000 Shares 7957: 4 
5, To Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account, 31st December, 
Balance at 31st December, 1900 ee ee 53732 9 4 
112,991 II 1 
Deduct : 
Dividend of 15 per cent. paid 5th July, on 
£200,000 ee ee oe oe 30,000 0 
82,991 1m 
+» Contingent Liabilities on Securities held ee 66,874 14 0 
P } 
£352,719 5 6 | £352,719 5 6 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 3ist December, 1900. Cr. 


»y» Cablegrams, Travelling Expenses, Insurance, 
Law Expenses and Advertising .. oe oe 615 10 2 
oe ee 3:970 5 6 
10 per cent. on profit, subject to 6 per cent. 
Cumulative dividend on Capital. 


To Salaries, Office and other Expenses— 4 d. 
London ee oe oe ee 2,400 19 By Interest and Dividends ee es ee 7,291 11 3 
Paris .. ee ee 1,904 14 11 ,, Realised Profiton Shares Sold .. és 54,113 3 0 
Johannesburg oe oe ee ee ee 1,672 1 6 | +; Depreciation on Shares and Investments, now 
5.977 15 5 | written back .. oe os ee 5,578 17 11 
| 


»y Directors’ Remuneration .. 


» Sundries .. oe ee oe 2,687 11 9 
» Balance carried to Balance Sheet .. «eee 53,732 9 4 | 
£66,983 12 2 £66,983 12 2 


| 


Cc. B. EUAN-SMITH, 
CHESTERFIELD, 


R. DORAN HOLTZ, Secretary. 


} Directors. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Company in London and the accounts received from Paris and Johannesburg. The Debentures 
and Shares which have a published price are taken at this price. The remainder and the Syndicate participations, about one-third of the whole, are taken at the Directors’ 
valuation, which in no case exceeds cost. In our opinion, such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 


Lonpon, COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
26th June, rgor. Chartered Accountants, / 
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THE NEW AFRICAN. 


A 20 per Cent. Dividend. 


HE seventh ordinary annual general meeting of the 

shareholders of the New African Company, Limited, was held on Thursday 

atthe Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1., &c., 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Doran Holtz) read the notice convening the meeting and 
also the auditors’ report, as follows :—‘‘ We have audited the balance-sheet, dated 
31st December, tgoo, with the books of the company in London and the accounts 
received from Paris and Johannesburg. The debentures and shares which have a 
published price are taken at this price. The remainder and the syndicate participa- 
tions, about one-third of the whole, are taken at the directors’ valuation, which in 
no case exceeds cost. In our cpinion, such balance-sheet is properly drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the company’s affairs as shown 
by the books of the company.” 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen,—The report and balance-sheet which has been 
circulated amongst you, and which we ask you to pass, show the course of our 
business during the past year, during which, as you will have anticipated, our 
interests as regards South Africa have remained stationary, but our investments are 
good and their prices more than maintained. We look forward to sharing largely 
in the prosperity of the mining industry in the Transvaal when peace is restored ; 
this will always be our chief business. Meanwhile our efforts have been directed 
towards the further development of our affairs in Egypt, the Soudan, and Abyssinia, 
where, with one common policy in view, we have initiated business likely to lead to 
important developments in course of time. In Egypt, the New Egyptian Company, 
in which, as you know, we are very largely interested, has already commenced the 
reclamation works upon the Nile. Every care has been taken to secure the best 
possible technical advice, and in this connection Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G., and Colonel Western, R.E., at the instance of our group visited Egypt 
in the tasfianiag of the present year for the purpose of conferring with and 
advising, where necessary, their engineers on the spot. We shall know during the 
year how far their anticipations have been fulfilled ; if their hopes are realised, 
there should be for many years, with proper care in respect to the expenditure, a 
remunerative annual return to the New Egyptian Company irrespective of other 
chances with commensurate returns to ourselves as large shareholders in the New 
Egyptian Company. As a natural sequence arising from our investigations of 
business in North-East Africa, the Soudan Development and Exploration Company 
has been incorporated, and, as its first business, this new company has just arranged 
with the Soudan Government for the establishment of a fleet of steamers and barges 
on the Upper Nile to ply between Khartoum and Lado, regarding which the 
authorities have, within certain limits, guaranteed the Soudan Development Com- 
pany against any loss in working and interest of 3 per cent. for ten years on the 
capital outlay. With these steamers regularly plying on the Nile we should have 
the earliest information as to the chances of other businesses that must, we think, 
spring up with the opening up of the Soudan, and either alone, or, as we hope, with 
others also interested in those regions, we trust to be able to find suitable oppor- 
tunities for the employment of our activity and capital. 


ABYSSINIAN INTERESTS. 

Coming further south to Abyssinia, we have, as you will have gathered from the 
report, in association with the Oceana and New Egyptian Companies, considerably 
strengthened and extended our influence in the Imperial Ethiopian Railway, and in 
the interests of the whole of the British group and of the French group, with whom 
we are in alliance, have now been vested in the International Ethiopian Railway 
Trust and Construction Company, which will continue the construction of the line 
for which it holds the sole rights. The railway itself, which our group is financing, 
has now reached kilometre 170, of which about go kilometres are in French Somali- 
land and about 80 kilometres in Abyssinian Territory, and during the course of 
next year it is anticipated that with our co-operation the line will reach kilometre 295 
at the foot of the hills, amongst which the important commercial centre of Harrar 
and its coffee-growing district is situated. From this 29sth kilometre it is intended 
to carry the railway south by a short branch line to Harrar itself, and then 
to extend the line westward to Menelik’s capital, Addis Abeba. This railway 
will, therefore, be the trunk line from the Red Sea to Abyssinia, and of vast 
importance to the future destinies of that country. We believe that the traffic of 
the line and its prospects would naturally be much enhanced by securing the con. 
nection with one of the ports in British Somaliland, and it is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be arrived at by which the British Port of Zeilah shall be connected by 
rail with the trunk line in the same way as the French Port of Djibouti is now so 
connected. We feel persuaded that this policy, which would give to both countries 
an equal chance of commercial influence in Abyssinia, would be the best both for 
the railway and for the prosperity of Abyssinia, and must make also for the good 
relations of Great Britain and France. while it should, we think, meet with the 
cordial approval of that enlightened and remarkable potentate, the Emperor 
Menelik. Your Board will do all in its power compatible with a due regard 
to your business interests to further this aim and to assist generally in 
the development of Abyssinia, where, from all the information we have 
‘received, many opportunities should arise for the investment of capital, when 
the desert leading to that interesting country is bridged by the railway and 
the month of exhausting caravan journey from the Red Sea to Addis Abeba is re- 
duced to an easy railway transit of 30 hours. In other portions of Africa we have 
not been idle. We have participated in West Africa in the finance of the Taquah 
and Abosso Gold Mining Company, which, we believe, possesses one of the best 
properties on the Wassau gold formation, and we look forward to the full realisation 
of the hope that a solid and lucrative mining industry will, subject to the usual 
vicissitudes of mining and the climatic conditions, be gradually established in that 
quarter. With regard to business we have taken up in other portions of the world, 


din which our stake has been comparatively small, we are unable to report to you 


any progress, and we must defer to a later period, when further information has 
reached us, our views as to the possibilities of successful mining in the undoubtedly 
richly mineralised districts of the Behring Straits. 


Business 1n Tunis. 

With regard to our business in Tunis, the éclaircissement of this matter is still 
proceeding, but no statement at present could serve any good purpose. The 
amount of the New African Company’s participation in this affair has been con- 
siderably written down, as have the other hitherto unproductive investments. For 
the time being the writing down of these assets has considerably reduced the profits 
we have earned for the year under review, though we think, considering the pre- 
Vailing bad times, we have no reason to complain of the net result for the whole 
period. I do not think I need detain you any longer with my remarks as to the 
course of our business during the past year, and I will now move the adoption of 
the report and balance-sheet, asking your approval of the distribution of dividend, 
which we have proposed to fix at 20 per cent. 

The Earl of Chesterfield, P.C. (director), seconded the resolution. 

- The proceedings then terminated. 


HE Publisher of the “* ARMY 
AND NAVY GAZETTE” begs © | 
to say that he still has a few sets 

of YeomaNRY Tyres for disposal at the | 
original price, 12s. 6d., carriage paid in 

United Kingdom. There are 33 types in | 
the series, including one showing the 
Imperial Yeomanry in their active ser- 

vice kit. The remainder of the plates | 
depict the different regiments of Imperial | 
Yeomanry in their strikingly handsome | 
home uniforms; these uniforms, by the 
way, will be very rarely seen in future | 
owing to the thorough reorganisation of 

the whole force. Hence the moment is | 
opportune for securing this valuable 
series of coloured plates. The plates are | 


THE | 
IMPERIAL 
YEOMANRY. 


also sold separately, 64d. each, post free. 
| List and specimen gratis of the Publisher, 
} ““Army and Navy Gazette,” 3 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen te 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook. 
‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. THE WYE VALLEY, 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, ANDO MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, TREFRIW, BETTWS-Y-COED, FESTINIOG. 
brilliant book.”"—T7he Times. Particularly good.”— Academy, 
The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 
Most emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 
Enlarged edition, 5S, 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENYVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M,A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the world. 


Llangollen : Darlington & Co. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ld. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. _THURSDAYS. 


OnE PENNY. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCL UDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
CANON T. T. To REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLIN FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
REV. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D. REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 
&c. 


The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 
Of all Newsagents and Stationers, or direct from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 


Manacer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LA REVUE 
Rewue des Rewues 


Un Numéro spécimen (Nouveau titre de la 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. REVUE DES REVUES). Xiéchement illustrés. 


XIIe ANNEE. 


Hundreds 


OFFICE: 


Peu de mots, beaucoup a idées. Peu de mots, beaucoup Pidées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. a l'étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement d's an pour 
REV E et Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de @ gros 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, Galen, 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALex. Dumas Fits), car ** LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des. lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE | Sarcey); “ rien n'est plus utile que ce résumé 
de ae humain” (E. Zora); “‘elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 

érante mi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 
*LA REVUE bE publie des études magistrates Figaro); etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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The Saturday Review. 


6 July, 1902 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
UNICORN. 


READY ON THURSDAY. 
THE VISITS OF HENRY VIII. By the Author 


of An Englishman's Love-Letters."" Imperial 32mo., Tokio vellum, flaps, all 
edges gilt, with a gold panel and studs, and an old-gold silk ribbon. 2s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 
Thousand. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ There is a delicacy, a lightness, and brightness of 
touch, a really clever peaptys ing of style which will make the little book really worth 
reading, even by those wh 0, fired by the sentimental glamour of i imaginary circum- 
stances, have placed ‘The Love-Letters of an Englishwoman’ in a very warm 
corner of their literary affections. The good parody should not induce the loud 
laugh, it should keep the sense of humour gently stirred ; the flicker of a smile, 
broadening here and there to a grin, runs from cover to cover of these new love- 
wt And not their least merit lies in their strict curtailment as to number and 
length.” 
THE SPECTATOR.—“ A very amusing and quite legitimate skit.” 


Third 


NEW POETRY. 
ODES. By Laurence Binyon. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS. By Dovctas AINSLIE. 


Second edition. Crown 8vo. half-bound, 5s. net. 


THE BACCHANTE. By Wa ter Hose. 


216mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


VIGIL AND VISION. 


Medium 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSE-LEAVES FROM PHILOSTRATUS. By 


Percy Osporn. Medium 16mo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE STAR OF POLAND. By J. G. WiILLIAMson. 


Fcap. 8vo. gilt, 1s. net. 
THE WHITE ALTAR. By Jesse BERRIDGE. 
(Nearly ready. 
THE NESS KING. By C. J. Wuitsy. 
APHRODITE AGAINST ARTEMIS. A Play. By 


T. SturGe Moore. [Nearly ready. 


cloth, 


Medium 


By H. Pue tps. 


(Nearly ready. 


EDITED BY LADY GREGORY. 
IDEALS IN IRELAND. By D. P. Moran, “A. E.,” 


W. B. Yeats, StanpisH O’Grapy, Dovucitas Hype, and Georce Moore. 
Crown 8vo. decorated cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


WITH FOUR COLLOTYPE FACSIMILES. 
SHAKESPEARE NOT BACON. Some Arguments 
from Shakespeare's Copy of Florio's Montaigne. By Francis P. Gervais. 
Demy 4to. half-bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
LITERATURE.—" Very useful, 
facsimiles.” 


THE SPECTATOR. —‘* The reasoning is followed out with much ingenuity 
and force.” 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: their 
Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By JoserH Crouch and Epmunp 
Butier. Fep. 4to. with a Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. The binding is 
in four colours and gold. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PILOT.—“ All who are intending to build a house should get this book.” 
THE LITERARY WORLD.—“We know no more pleasant guide than 
the authors of this book.” 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By Isaper Fry. 
Imp. 16mo. gilt on back, both sides, and tup, 5s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ A most delightful book, and we most heartily wish it a 
wide circulation.” 

THE OUTLOOK.—“ Nowhere, save in ‘A Child’s Garden of Verse’ will you 
find the twilight of childhood so delicately and veraciously illumined.”’ 

THE ACADEMY.—* This book stands out as an authentic, almost inspired, 

...[n its way it is very nigh perfection.” 


particularly in its admirably reproduced 


EDITED BY LAURENCE BINYON. 
THE ARTIST’S LIBRARY. A Series of Monographs 


on Painters and their Work. Fep. 4to. cloth back, 2s. 6d. net each vol. 
HOKUSAI. By C. J. Homes. 
GIOVANNI BELLINI. By R. E. Fry. 
GOYA. By Witt RoTHENsTEIN. 


ALTDORFER. By T. S. Moore. 
The above are ready, and will be followed at once by 


CONSTABLE. By C. J. Homes. 
VAN DYCK. 


Lonilon: AT THE UNICORN, 7 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By Lionet Cust (2 vols.). 


| justice in South Africa. 


JOHN TOPP: PIRATE. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SERIOUS WOOINCG. By Mrs. Craicie (‘John 
Oliver Hobbes”), Author of ‘‘ Robert Grange.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is all done with cleverness and wit—nay more, with brilliancy. The plot is 
good and daring.” —Standar: 
“* Very entertaining. "— Daily Chronicle. 
“‘ The novel abounds with lively repartee and with the wisdom of the worldly wise: 
It i is entertaining from beginning to end.”—-A/or: ning Post. 
“Describes in brilliant fashion a characteristic page of modern social life 
elaborated with no little spirit and vivacity ¢ the hand of the artist is apparent 
throughout. The book is full of good things.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE THIRTEEN EVENINGS. By Georce Bartram, 


Author of ‘* The People of Clopton.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By WEATHERBY CHESNEY. 
Crown 8vo. 68. A book of breathless adventure. [July 9. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Czirrorp, 
Author of “‘ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. [July x2. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining this book from the local booksellers, 
copies will be sent by the Publishers post free for the published price. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. 


METHUEN. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. 1s. 

Contents.—A Parallel—The Nation, 1895-19¢o—South Africa to 1896—South 
Africa, 1896-1899 -The Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic Future of 
South Africa—Lord Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent—Peace, 
or Government with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 

** This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and of 
Its quiet force, its constant appeal to the great principles 
of English history, its apt quotations from the great English writers of the eighteentls 
century should decide many waverers and dissipate much prejudice.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

‘*The ablest and most concise argument that we have yet seen. One of the 
ablest political pamphlets which have appeared within living memo It is most 
ably and temperately written. Every assertion made in it is supported by evidence.’* 

Daily News. 

“*Well written and not in the least hy sterical.”""—Literature. 

‘*Temperately and carefully written.” — Westminster Gazette. 

Eminently a book that ought to persuade.” —Morning Leader. 
** An extremely able book.” —7 ruth. 

“* We trust it will find its way into every corner of the land.” —/nvestors’ Review. 

“* It is difficult to praise this little book too highly.”— Speaker. 

“The most lucid and fair-minded statement which has ever been put before the 

British public......2 An epoch-making work.” — Echo. 


NAPLES: Past and Present. By A. H. Norway, 


Author of “ ee and Byways in Devon and Cornwall.” With 40 Illus- 
trations by A Ferard. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a highly interesting description of 
modern Naples, but an historical account of its antiquities and traditions. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Layarp. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. gilt top, 12s. 6d. 
“*Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us in all her moods. She lives in the: 
book ; she is presented to us so that we really know her.” —Literature. 
“A thoroughly good book, very interesting, and at the same time in very good 
taste. — Daily Graphic. 
“*Mr. Layard may be congratulated on having produced an honest and inter- 
esting record of a notable woman.” —A 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. By Sara 


Jeanette Duncan (Mrs. Cores), Author of ‘‘ A Voyage of Consolation.” 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
In this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and i Sogreaten of an. 
Indian garden. It is a book similar in character to ‘‘ Elizabeth and h 


Garden.” 
BROTHER MUSICIANS: Reminiscences of Edward 


and Walter Bache. By Constance Bacue. With 16 Illustrations, Crown 8vo.. 


6s. net. 
THE LICHTER SIDE OF CRICKET. By Capt. Prive 
Trevor (Dux). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A highly interesting volume. dealing with such subjects as county cricket, village 
cricket, cricket for boys and girls, literary cricket, and various other subjects which, 
do not require a severe and technical treatment. 

** Jt is good cricket and good literature. I don't know when I have read anything. 
which has interested and amused me more.”—Conan Doyte. 

“* Most amusing book about cricket published.”—RanjrTsINHJI. 

“‘T took a holiday in it and enjoyed it immensely.”—J. M. Barrie. 

“ Captain Trevor +. "cornet in getting far more out of the subject than any 
other writer.”—C. B. 

“ Excellent. and Should be read by all cricketers.”—F. E. Lacey. 


THE LAST OF THE CREAT SCOUTS (“ Buffalo Bill”). 
By his Sister, HELEN C. Wetmore. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
‘The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's career are described vigorously and 


picturesquely, and with a directness that iaspires the fullest confidence.” 
Gl lasgow Herald. 


“ A narrative of one of the most attractive figures in the public eye. 


Daily Chronicle. 
THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. 


By | Jowatuan SwIrT. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6: 
THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 


(Meth: uen's Standard Library. 
By E. L. S. Horssurcu,. 
M.A. With Portraits and Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
45. net. [Little Biographies. 


leather,, 
THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. Winpte, D.Sc., 


F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s, ; leather, 3s. 6d. net.. 
(The Little Guides. 


DEMOSTHENES : The Olynthiacs and Philippics. Trans- 


lated upon a new principle by OrHo HoLitanp. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo. 
Each Volume, cloth, »s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


| _ SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowext. 


C. Smitn, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


"SELECT FROM WILLIAM BLAKE. 


PERUGINI. 


Edited by M. 
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